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such harmony more urgent. 


Petes eer cee, 


Easing International Tensions: 
The Role of the U. N. 


Address by Secretary Dulles* 


It is an honor for me to be with you again. As 
one of the founding group at San Francisco, I 
shared in the hopes and the labors which brought 
this Organization into existence. I have served 
on most of the previous General Assemblies. In 
this new Assembly I am fortified by the fellow- 
ship of many of you who are veterans in the bat- 
tle for peace. 

The United States comes to this eighth session 
of the General Assembly with renewed deter- 
mination to use, for peace and justice, the oppor- 
tunities which this Organization provides. 
President Eisenhower has a deep and abiding 
faith in the United Nations. He has often said 
so, and he has asked me to say it again. He 
wants the United Nations to become an increas- 
ingly effective instrument of peace. 

The U.S. delegation will work here in that 
spirit. We shall state as clearly as possible what 
we deem to be the just and right solution of the 
problems we shall here encounter. We do not 
think that the United States ought to be ambig- 
uous about the problems of our time. But also 
we adhere to the basic United States belief ex- 
pressed in our Declaration of Independence that 
we owe “a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind.” We are ready to learn from others. Also 
we recognize that our views may not always pre- 
vail. When that happens we shall no doubt re- 
gret it, but we shall not sulk. We shall try to 
accept the result philosophically, recognizing 
that we have no monopoly of wisdom or virtue, 
also that sometimes the passage of time alone 
provides the final verdict. 

We shall have in mind the charter mandate to 
this Organization “to be a center for harmonizing 
the actions of nations.” Never was the need for 
Never were the con- 


Made before the General Assembly in general debate 
on Sept. 17 (press release 505). Also available as De- 
partment of State publication 5204. 
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sequences of disharmony so menacing. Yet the 
fact of tension cannot be ignored. That would 


be dangerously unrealistic. Also the causes of 
that tension will have to be explored. Otherwise 
there can be no cure. But, in whatever it does 
here, the United States will seek to avoid any 
word or deed which might needlessly aggravate 
the present state of dangerous tension. 


Limits on U.N. Capabilities 


The primary purpose of the United Nations is 
to maintain international peace and _ security. 
Yet for over 3 years there was a war in Korea. A 
war in Indochina still goes on. Nowhere is there 
a sense of security. Because of these things some 
say that the United Nations has failed. 

‘We must admit that the United Nations has 
not realized all the hopes that were held for it. 
That is largely because many of those hopes were 
unrealistic. They arose from underestimating 
the profound difficulties which lie in the way of 
establishing an international order of peace and 
Justice. 

The United Nations was built largely on the 
expectation that the leaders of the Grand Alli- 
ance, who had worked together for victory, would 
continue voluntarily to work together for peace. 
That expectation proved ill-founded. The alli- 
ance was the product of Fascist danger, and, when 
that threat was battered down, allied unity dis- 
appeared to be replaced by new division and 
new fears. These reached a peak when the Ko- 
rean aggression occurred. 

It is to the eternal credit of the United Nations 
that it was not then indifferent. The Security 
Council promptly called upon its members to help 
the victim of aggression. Almost every free na- 
tion responded in one way or another. Sixteen 
sent troops to Korea to fight to repel the aggres- 
sion. That result is now signalized by the armi- 
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stice which ends the aggression and ends the 
killing. 

Korea became the place where, for the first time 
in history, an international organization was in- 
strumental in actually repelling armed aggres- 
sion. That fact may have profound conse- 
quences. It may open new avenues to peace. 
We must hope so and try to make it so. Never 
was the need so great. 

Physical scientists have now found means which, 
if they are developed, can wipe life off the surface 
of this planet. 

These words that I speak are words that can 
be taken literally. 

The destructive power inherent in matter must 
be controlled by the idealism of the spirit and the 
wisdom of the mind. They alone stand between 
us and a lifeless planet. 

There are plenty of problems in this world, 
many of them interconnected. But there is no 
problem which compares with this central, uni- 
versal problem of saving the human race from 
extinction. 

The nations are groping for the spirit and 
the institutions which will enable man to dominate 
matter. It has unhappily so far been impossible to 
provide either the spirit or the institutions on a 
universal basis. Therefore, some of the nations 
have developed their own community measures to 
deter aggression and to give protection to moral 
values that they cherish. 

These countermeasures have, by common con- 
sent, involved the sharing of facilities and some- 
times the placing of the military forces from one 
country in another country. 

Soviet leaders have complained of these arrange- 
ments. But they should know, and probably they 
do know, that community arrangements are the 
least likely to be aggressive. Military force which 
is within a single nation can be used offensively 
at the dictation of one government alone, some- 
times of one man alone. Military force which is 
distributed through several countries cannot be 
used effectively unless all of the countries con- 
cerned are in agreement. Such agreement would 
be totally unattainable except for operations re- 
sponsive to the clear menace of aggression. 

A community defense system has two great 
merits. It makes it possible for the small and the 
weak to get real security. Also it assures that 
even the great and the strong cannot, practically, 
pervert the system by using it for aggression. That 
way is the enlightened way. By that way the 
goals of our charter are advanced by means which 
none has cause to fear. 

It may be asked, why do we fear? I could speak 
of that at length. But in order to avoid what 
seems provocative, I confine myself to a single sum- 
marizing fact: Since 1939 some 600,000,000 people 
of some 15 nations have been brought into the 
Soviet camp of dictatorships, and in no case has 
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this come about by voluntary action of the peoples 
and nations concerned. 

History records no more frightening fact. 

In his address of August 8, 1953, the new Soviet 
Premier twice speaks of peaceful coexistence of 
the Communist system with that of the non-Com- 
munist world. Such expressions are welcome. 
But as against the background that I mention, 
mere words do not instantly or totally reassure 
us. We have heard them lee, and we know 
that Soviet doctrine prescribes the use of such 
words as guile. 

If the Soviet leaders are honest, they must 
recognize that, if there is to be a new world cli- 
mate, they must contribute to it more than they 
have yet contributed. 

The United States is quite prepared to explore 
ways to end the present tension. President 
Eisenhower has already made that clear. We 
shall, I hope, never grow weary or discouraged in 
our quest for peace. But what the United States 
does cannot achieve the desired goal unless there is 
an equivalent response. 

Occasions are now imminent which permit, in- 
deed require, the Soviet leaders to show more au- 
thentically their present intentions. 


Korea 


The Korean armistice evokes a heartfelt wel- 
come. The United States is glad that it was able 
to contribute to it as it did. But the armistice of 
itself is inconclusive as a test of the Communist 
will to peace because there was by then an effec- 
tive military barrier to aggression. The Korean 
political conference, if the Communists come to it, 
will afford a better test. 

Korea has for many generations been the victim 
of big-power politics. Russia, Japan, and China 
have successively sought to use Korea to advance 
their aggressive purposes. It has been a long time 
since the Koreans have truly been the masters of 
their own destiny. Now we seek an opportunity 
to determine whether any one of the great powers 
wants to use Korea again for its own purposes or 
whether we all will renounce such ambitions so 
that there can be at last a United Korea for free 
Koreans. 

The United States itself seeks no pretext for 
using Korea as a place for building up a military 
outpost on the Asian mainland. We are eager to 
bring our troops home. 

The Republic of Korea has no ambitions which 
run beyond Korea. 

Japan has loyally undertaken to refrain from 
the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other 
country. 

If Soviet Russia and Communist China are 
willing to renounce ambitions which would be 
served by control of North Korea, then it should 
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be possible to unite Korea under conditions which 
will enable the Koreans freely to manage their 
own affairs. 

So far, it seems to us, the Communist side is pur- 
suing dilatory tactics. The United States, pursu- 
ant to this y Pan <a resolution of August 28, 
1953,? after consultation among the 17 nations 
nominated to represent the United Nations side, 
proposed a specific time and specific places for 
the meeting. This proposal was received by the 
Chinese Communists on September 5. A response 
was made on September 15. The response, how- 
ever, was merely a reference to the proposal which 
the Chinese Communists made to this Assembly 
asking that it reopen its past decision and review 
its 10-day debate of last month with reference to 
the composition of the conference. 

Meanwhile October 28, the last day for the open- 
ing of the conference as recommended by the ar- 
mistice agreement, is rapidly approaching with- 
out the possibility of making the necessary time- 
consuming preparations. 

One is forced to question whether the Commu- 
nist side really wants to comply with the armis- 
tice and face up to the problem of withdrawing 
their forces from Korea and creating a united and 
independent Korea. 


Indochina 


Let me turn to Indochina. There the fighting 
continues. Communist forces are seeking to gain 
political power by military violence. Their mili- 
tary strength comes from a steady flow of military 
supplies from Communist China and Soviet Rus- 
sia and from the Soviet-controlled Skoda muni- 
tion works. The pretext, until now, has been that 
the Associated States of Indochina were mere 
colonies and that the Communist war was de- 
signed to promote “independence” rather than to 
expand by violence the Soviet camp. 

tis no Bie possible to support such a pretext. 
The French Government by its declaration of 
July 3, 19538, has announced its intention of com- 
pleting the process of transferring to the Govern- 
ments of the three Associated States all those re- 
maining powers that are needed to perfect their 
independence to their own satisfaction. 

The Communist-dominated armies in Indo- 
china have no shadow of a claim to be regarded as 
the champions of an independence movement. If 
the Soviet-bloc countries outside of Indochina per- 
sist in promoting war in Indochina, they cannot 
now be surprised if their conduct is taken as proof 
that they adhere to the design to extend their rule 
by methods of violence. 

Southeast Asia affords the Soviet leaders a 
chance to give substance to their peaceful words. 
We anxiously await their verdict. 


? BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1958, p. 366. 
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Germany 


Germany is another place where the present 
purposes of the great powers face an inescapable 
testing. 

When Germany surrendered over 8 years ago, 
four zones of occupation were created, one each 
for Britain, France, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union. This was deemed a convenient way 
for the Allies to administer the first phases of 
the surrender terms. It was never intended that 
Germany should be permanently partitioned. 
Over 4 years ago Britain, France, and the United 
States put their zones together and enabled the 
Germans there to have free elections and build 
their own political community. The Germans in 
the Soviet Zone have been denied that unity and 
that opportunity. 

This division of Germany cannot be perpetuated 
without grave risks. For no great people will 
calmly accept mutilation. 

Since the Foreign Ministers Conference in Mos- 
cow in 1947, many efforts have been made to unite 
Germany and to establish through free elections 
an all-German government with which peace 
could be dependably negotiated. The task has 
proved one of immense difficulty. The Russian 
people, like the French people, have not forgotten 
what their. nation suffered from Hitlerite Ger- 
many during the Second World War. They ex- 
pect, and they are entitled to, assurance against 
a repetition of such events. And that is also the 
ardent wish ot the German people themselves. 
That is, indeed, the large purpose of the European 
Defense Community. It will merge German mili- 
tary strength into the structure of a nonaggressive 
European community. No single member of the 
community will have national military strength to 
serve national ambitions. That is a result which 
Soviet leaders should welcome if they honestly 
want peace. So the three Western Powers have 
again sought a meeting with the Soviet Union to 
accomplish the unification of Germany.’ So far 
our proposals have met with no response. 


Austria 


Austria presents another test case. At the For- 
eign Ministers meeting held in Moscow in 1943, 
the Governments of the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States declared their 
purpose to restore the independence of Austria. 
That declaration remains to be honored. An Aus- 
trian state treaty was virtually completed 614 
years ago. Today there is no substantial item of 
disagreement. The Soviet Union has now said it 
prefers not to continue to deal with this matter 
through deputies of the Foreign Ministers. So 
the three Western occupying powers have offered 


° Tbid., July 27, 1953, p. 107, and Sept. 14, 1953, p. 351. 
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to conclude an Austrian treaty at a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers which has been proposed. So 
far that proposal has met with no response. 


The Soviet Satellites in Europe 


The entire situation in Eastern and Central 
Europe is bound to be a cause of deep concern. 
The peoples there are essentially religious people, 
and they are essentially patriotic people. They 
have a spiritual faith that is enduring and great 
traditions which will never be forgotten. 

It is not in the interest of peace, or the other 
goals of our charter, that the once independent 

eoples of Europe should feel that they can no 
onger live by their traditions and their faith. 

It is charged that unrest only exists among 
them as it is artificially stimulated from without. 

That is true only in the sense that faith is a 
contagious thing which penetrates even curtains 
of iron. The American people, like many others, 
hold to the belief which our founders expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. Also we believe, as Abraham 
Lincoln put it, that there is “something in that 
Declaration giving liberty, not alone to the ple 
of this country, but hope to the world on all 
future time.” No peace can be enduring which 
repudiates the concept that government should 
rest on free consent or which denies to others the 
opportunity to embrace that concept. We do not 
conceal that conviction, and no United States 
Government could contain it. 

But our creed does not call for exporting revo- 
lution or inciting others to violence. Let me make 
that emphatic. We believe that violent change 
usually destroys what it would gain. We put our 
hopes in the vast possibilities of peaceful change. 
Our hope is that the Soviet leaden, before it is 
too late, will recognize that love of God, love of 
country, and sense of human dignity always 
survive. Repressive measures inevitably lead to 
resentment and bitterness and perhaps somethin 
more. That does not come about by artificia 
stimulation. It comes about because the Creator 
endowed all human beings with the spark of 
spiritual life. 

We can understand the desire of the Russian 

eople to have friends. .The American people 
in the past have often shown by generous deeds 
their friendship with the Russian people. We can 
understand the particular desire of the Russian 

ople to have ee neighbors who are friendly. 
Ve sympathize also with that desire. The United 
States does not want to see Russia encircled by 
hostile peoples. 

But we foresee that, unless Soviet policies are 
changed, those policies will, in their actual opera- 
tion, create precisely such surrounding animosity 
and hostility as Soviet policy understandably 
wants to avoid. 
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Policies which will permit Korea to be united 
and free, which will ahow independence to come 
peacefully in Indochina, which will unite Ger- 
many and free Austria, which will enable Russia’s 
nei Mors to enjoy national independence, which 
will end the dedication of the Soviet Communist 
Party to the violent overthrow of independent 
governments—such are the policies which would 
go far to end present tensions. 

There are, of course, other ways to reduce ten- 
sions. I have by no means exhausted all the possi- 
bilities. I have, however, spoken of the major 
causes of present tension, and I have, I hope, made 
clear the willingness of the United States to dis- 
cuss them all. So far the invitations in which 
we have joined with others of you represented 
here remain unanswered. 

Governments which exert themselves without 
reserve to the creation of ever more powerful 
means of mass destruction, which tolerate no de- 
lay and spare no expense in these matters, and 
which at the same time are dilatory, evasive, or 
negative toward curing the situations which could 
bring these destructive forces into play—such gov- 
ernments cannot but stand morally condemned. 

The Soviet Union can make a great contribution 
toward the relaxing of these tensions which 
threaten to develop into major disasters. At the 
same time let me make it clear we recognize that 
the United States and others have their contribu- 
tions to make and their obligations to fulfill. 
That is true both in relation to Russia and in re- 
lation to what our charter calls “non-self-govern- 
ing territories.” 

say on behalf of the Government of the United 
States that we are prepared to show in ourselves 
the spirit which we invoke in others. 

Such a spirit, if it is mutual, should make it 
possible to tackle hopefully what is perhaps the 
greatest problem—that of controlling the forces 
which could destroy us all. 


Limitation of Armaments 


On April 16, 1953, President Eisenhower ex- 
pressed eloquently and vividly the terrible danger 
to humanity from present weapons. Also he 
pointed out our desire to divert expenditures from 
destruction to construction, which would particu- 
larly benefit the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. He recognized that it would be difficult 
to alter the armament situation markedly while 
there existed the present measure of distrust. He 
called for deeds, such as those which I have out- 
lined, which would relax the tension. He went 
on to say that “as progress in all these areas 
strengthens world trust, we could proceed con- 
currently with the next great work—a reduction 
of the burden of armaments now weighing upon 
the world.” 


* Ibid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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I emphasize this word “concurrently.” The 
United Nations here has for some years been deal- 
ing with the problem of armaments. We know 
that even between nations of good will it is diffi- 
cult to find a workable Sirmile to do this. The 
task cannot, perhaps, be finally solved under the 
conditions of distrust which exist today. That, 
however, does not mean that the task should be 
abandoned or even postponed. We believe, on 
the contrary, that there should be intensified stud 
of the problem of limitation and control of all 
categories of armament. There is a vast amount 
of technical work which needs to be done pre- 
paratory to any final solution, and without that 
preparatory work no final solution would be 
practical. 

We have faith that the time may come—it might 
come quickly and suddenly—when political lead- 
ers would be prepared to put into effect interna- 
tional agreements limiting armaments. When 
that moment comes the nations should be able to 
seize it. That moment—we must not let it escape. 
Perhaps it could never be recaptured. But to 
seize that moment when it comes requires that the 
technical analysis of the problem should before 
then have been advanced. 

The United States has already put forward a 
series of proposals here which have attracted 
widespread support.’ On these we are not in- 
flexible, except that we do insist that any proposals 
must meet one fundamental test: There must be 
effective safeguards to insure compliance of all 
nations and to give adequate warning of possible 
evasions or violations. 

We do not believe that the studies which have 
been made up until now have involved a waste of 
time. On the contrary we believe that they have 
laid the foundation for quick action once the gen- 
eral atmosphere makes this possible. But these 
studies need to be carried on to a still higher state 
of completion. So far as the United States is 
concerned, we are prepared to dedicate ourselves 
with renewed vigor to this high task. Given a 
concrete demonstration of an equal desire on the 
part of the Soviet Union to negotiate honestly 
and sincerely on the substance of these matters, we 
are confident that this work can usefully go for- 
ward. 


Charter Revision 


I note that the Argentine, Egyptian, and the 
Netherlands delegations have proposed agenda 
items dealing with charter revision pursuant to 
article 109. This article provides that, unless a 
review conference is held earlier, the 10th General 
Assembly to be held in 1955 shall have on its 
agenda the question of calling such a conference. 
I have no doubt that a review conference will be 
held. Article 109 was put into the charter in an 


*For a summary, see ibid., Oct. 27, 1952, p. 648. 
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effort to allay the very large measure of dissatis- 
faction which was felt at San Francisco with 
many of the provisions of the charter. Many na- 
tions, particularly the smaller nations, strongly 
objected to what they thought was an excessive 
award of power to the permanent members of the 
Securit uncil. They feared that the Security 
Council would prove unworkable because of dis- 
agreements among the great powers. Unhappil 
these fears have in large measure fem. 
There were other garycase of the charter which 
were adopted with great reluctance and concern. 
It was only possible to secure acceptance of the 
charter at San Francisco by a provision assuring 
that there would be an opportunity to review it in 
the light of experience. 

It is ee operant, after 8 years, that this 
opportunity should be grasped. 

In 1948 the United States Senate adopted a reso- 
lution calling for the elimination of the veto power 
from all questions involving the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes (chapter VI) and 
from the admission of new members. It also 
called for a revision of the charter under article 
109, if the United Nations should not otherwise 
have been strengthened. 

This year the United States Senate adopted a 
resolution appointing a special committee, of 
which Senator Wiley is chairman, to study pro- 
posals for amendment to the charter.* 

Many private United States organizations have 
shown their desire for a charter review, and they 
are preparing for it. 

Such a conference will not work miracles, but it 
can be of major importance. In order, however, 
to get the best results, the task should promptly 
engage the best thought and attention of all mem- 
ber nations—not merely their governments but 
also private organizations. The influence of pri- 
vate groups was not adequately felt in 1945, be- 
cause World War II had not yet ended and normal 
communications were lacking in much of the 
world. 

We should also welcome suggestions from those 
nonmember nations which aspire for membership 
and which are excluded by the veto in the Security 
Council. Today the number and influence of 
these nations is so great that their views should 
not be excluded in considering the future of an 
organization designed to include all peace-loving 
nations able and willing to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the charter. 

Surely it is possible to make this Organization 
more responsive to the needs of our peoples. They 
only want simple things. They want the oppor- 
tunity to worship God in accordance with the 
dictates of their conscience. They want the oppor- 


*S. Res. 126, 83d Cong., Ist sess. For correspondence 
between Secretary Dulles and Senator Wiley concerning 
the resolution, see ibid., Sept. 7, 1953, p. 310; for recent 
statements by the Secretary on charter revision, see ibid., 


p. 307, and Sept. 14, 1953, p. 343. 
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tunity to think in accordance with the dictates of 
their reason. They want the opportunity to ex- 
change views with others and to persuade or be 
persuaded by what appeals to their reason and 
their conscience. They want the right to live 
in their homes without fear. They want the 
opportunity to draw together in the intimacy of 
family life, of community life, and to establish 
worthy and honorable traditions which they can 
pass on to their children and to their children’s 
children. They want to be able to work produc- 
tively and creatively in congenial tasks of their 
own choosing and to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
They want governments to which they consent. 

Surely it 1s not beyond the wit of man to make it 
possible to satisfy such wants and to put to rout 
the vast impersonal forces which seem imperiously 
to deddhind’ that humanity be bent and broken 
merely to produce the engines for its own destruc- 
tion. 

To a large extent the simple wants of the people 


are denied them because of international tensions, 
These are not always within the direct compe- 
tence of this Assembly. Some of the problems of 
which I have spoken are the primary responsibil- 
ity of other international groupings. That, how- 
ever, does not mean that these problems are beyond 
the influence of the members of this Assembly, 
and that is why I have spoken of them. 

This Assembly is the only world forum where 
the attitudes of the world community make them- 
selves felt. No one can take part in the delibera- 
tions of this Assembly without feeling the impact 
of moral forces. It is an impact which none can 
disdain. 

In these coming days we can, and I think we 
shall, set up influences which will move the nations 
nearer the goal for which all the peoples yearn. 
That should be the overriding dedication of all 
the nations represented here. It is, I assure you, 
the dedication of the delegation and of the Nation 
for which I have the honor to speak. 


Problems Confronting the General Assembly 


at its Eighth Session 


by Robert Murphy 


Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs? 


In my brief period of service as Assistant Sec- 
retary for United Nations Affairs, I have heard 
much about the valuable efforts of your organiza- 
tion to make every American aware of his personal 
stake in the United Nations. You are in the 
vanguard of the large majority of the American 
people who, according to a recent Gallup Poll, 
continue to support the United Nations as a force 
for peace. 

America’s support for the United Nations must 
be based on a sound and realistic understanding of 
its capacities and limitations. You and I share 
the heavy responsibility of making clear how the 
United Nations serves United States interests and 
those of the international community. Without 
intending to underestimate the essential need for 


Address made before the American Association for the 
United Nations at New York City on Sept. 13 (press 
release 497 dated Sept. 12). 
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understanding of the United Nations throughout 
the world, we must face up to the fact that United 
States leadership and support are critical to the 
future growth of the United Nations. 

Frankly, I believe that this is the time for or- 
ganizations such as yours to increase the tempo 
of their activities. After many years of serving 
in diplomatic assignments outside the country, I 
have returned to find the United Nations at what 
seems to me a crucial stage. Coming across the 
country, I have been impressed by the evolution 
of American opinion on the United Nations in the 
past few years. I sense on the part of a good 
many segments of the population a very analytical 
frame of mind legntling the United Nations. I 
believe this is healthy and should be encouraged. 
I think this is a much more mature and sensible 
approach than to talk in flowing terms of a blue- 
print that would provide a panacea for the world’s 
difficulties, as I recall people did in 1945 and 1946. 
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I believe we tend to underestimate the basic sup- 
port for the United Nations among the American 
yublic. Only the vociferous critics get the head- 
lites Mature and realistic support for the United 
Nations is hardly newsworthy. 

There has been a great evolution in the role of 
the General Assembly during the 8 years since 
San Francisco. Readjusting its role to meet the 
major impact of Soviet imperialism along with 
the strong postwar nationalist stirrings, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has taken on added and increased 
responsibility. Its agenda of some 80 items is 
crowded and impressive in its breadth.2, Who in 
1945 could have envisaged the range and types 
of problems we face this year? 

The United Nations has not shrunk from the 
realities of the postwar threat to the peace. It 
has faced up to the challenge of the cold war. 
It has, in fact, become a mirror of the world as 
it is. If it now reflects a disturbing image, that 
is because it does not distort the true picture of 
the world today. 

Each year the General Assembly has deliberated 
upon many of the major problems besetting the 
international horizon. This year is no exception. 
Before the General Assembly adjourns, it will have 
covered a range of problems touching upon the 
vital interests of all the assembled nations and of 
many deserving nations who will not be repre- 
sented by virtue of Soviet obstructionism. In fact, 
the breadth and importance of the problems before 
the General Assembly are indicative of its evolu- 
tion as a vital link in the settlement of interna- 
tional problems. 

The crowded agenda is significant in other re- 
spects. It places a particularly heavy burden 
upon the United States delegation to the General 
Assembly. By virtue of the need to protect our 
national interests and to maintain our leadership 
in the free world, we are called upon to make a 
positive contribution to the discussion of virtually 
every problem before the General Assembly. 
Among these are a number of problems of major 
importance to the United States. One of these 
is the question of Chinese representation. The 
United States is opposed even to the considera- 
tion of any proposal to seat the Chinese Com- 
munist aggressors in the United Nations. While 
they have agreed to halt their aggression, the 
Chinese Communists continue to flout recognized 
standards of international behavior. We are con- 
fident that a large majority of the General As- 
sembly will continue to stand with us in this view. 

Since the seventh session of the United Nations 
almost a year ago, we have witnessed a combina- 
tion of major developments. First, in the United 
States, a new administration under President 
Eisenhower has come into office. It has demon- 


*For the provisional agenda for the Eighth General 
Assembly, see BULLETIN of Sept. 7, 1953, p. 326; the supple- 
mentary agenda list appears on p. 430 of this issue. 
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strated firmness in its resolve for peace and firm- 
ness in its unwillingness to relax its vigilance 
and preparedness until the leaders of the Soviet 
bloc demonstrate by deeds that they will make 
real contributions to international peace and se- 
curity. Secondly, in the Soviet Union, the Stalin 
era has ended and with it any illusions of Soviet 
invincibility. The courage of the East Germans 
and the unrest throughout the satellite world after 
Stalin’s death demonstrate again that 8 years of 
satellite slavery have not dimmed the will for free- 
dom from Soviet tyranny. Thirdly, the fighting 
in Korea has been halted and the Communist 
aggression there repelled. Most recently we have 
had evidence that the Soviet Union has exploded a 
hydrogen device, thereby placing in the hands of 
a small group of unprincipled men an awesome 
weapon of destruction. 


The Korean Problem 


On balance, these events appear to have aroused 
hopes for a relaxation of international tension. 
In the General Assembly the new mood is most 
immediately apparent in connection with Korea. 
For the first time in over 3 years, the General 
Assembly will meet without the pressure of mount- 
ing casualties on the Korean battlefields. The 
fighting has stopped; the aggression has been re- 
pelled. The United Nations has emerged from 
the first major test of its ability. This test came 
at a moment when the floodtide of Soviet imperial- 
ism had reached its zenith. The record shows that 
despite grave difficulties the United Nations met 
this test with reasonable success. 

One must be realistic in evaluating the record 
of the United Nations on Korea. The really im- 
—— question is not how closely the United 

ations record in Korea approached a perfectly 
equitable distribution of the burden among all 
United Nations members. The point that is sig- 
nificant is how much United Nations aid lightened 
the burden upon the Republic of Korea and the 
United States, who in their own interests met the 
first onslaught of the aggressors. 

That the United States was obliged to bear a 
disproportionate share of the burden is well 
known. Our contribution, in men and money and 
effort, far overshadowed that of the other United 
Nations members. But it must be said that 15 
United Nations members other than the United 
States did contribute armed forces, and that 46 
nations made some form of contribution whether 
military or economic. It should also be said that 
during the past months 75 percent of the front 
line in Korea was manned by non-United States 
forces. 

Only time will reveal the ultimate bearing of the 
Korean experience on the prospects for world 
peace. Surely the real meaning of Korea to 
would-be aggressors will not be lost. 
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We learn by experience. We have learned much 
from the Korean action. The United Nations has 
begun to improve its procedures. We hope that 
the resources of member nations will be more 
readily available to repel future aggression and 
thereby deter future aggressors. We all remember 
the failure of the League of Nations to meet ag- 
gression in the case of Ethiopia. It is noteworthy 
that Emperor Haile Selassie in sending Ethiopian 
troops to Korea told them to remember that in 

aying this debt of honor they were laying the 

asis for a universal system of collective security 
not only in behalf of Ethiopia but of all nations of 
the world, great or small, powerful or weak. 

The truce in Korea, however, is only the first 
step toward a solution of the Korean problem— 
a problem which has defied peaceful settlement 
since World War II. 


The Political Conference 


At this moment the focal point of our efforts 
rests with the political conference. The General 
Assembly only a few weeks ago completed the ar- 
rangements for the United Nations side in the 
conference.’ Consultations are now under way 
among the United Nations participants and the 
Republic of Korea. Much will depend on the re- 
ply from the Communist side to our suggestions 
on the time and place of the conference. 

Therefore, we believe that General Assembly 
discussion on Korea should center primarily on 
United Nations economic assistance and the im- 
parton role of Unxra. Those of you who have 
ived in countries that have been torn apart by 
war realize its effects on the social life and econ- 
omy of the country. Korea is no exception to that 
rule. In fact I have seen a good many countries 
that have been victimized by both World Wars, 
and I can assure you that the devastation in Korea 
equals what I saw in Berlin and in other German 
cities after World War II. 

The United States has already given the Re- 
public of Korea Government assurances regard- 
ing large-scale economic aid and rehabilitation. 
We believe that other members of the United Na- 
tions should likewise increase their contribution to 
the rehabilitation of Korea. This objective will 
be sought at the forthcoming Assembly. 

At the same time it is our firm belief that the 
General Assembly should not actively consider any 
problems to be discussed at the political conference. 
The participants in the political conference face 
the prospect of onerous and complex negotiations. 
We feel that the political conference can achieve 
success. Its work should not be complicated by 
overzealous criticism from nonparticipants. The 
temptation of the General Assembly to step in at 


*For text of the General Assembly’s resolution on the 
organization of the political conference, see ibid., Sept. 14, 
1953, p. 366. 
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difficult points during the political conference will 
be great. This temptation should be resisted. 
The conferees, in particular the representatives of 
the Korean people who have most at stake in this 
conference, should be given latitude in seeking a 
solution to the Korean problem. This does not, 
of course, exclude the General Assembly from ex- 
ercising its influence at the right time. As you 
know, there is provision in the resolution adopted 
at the resumed seventh session to keep the General 
Assembly appropriately informed. 

Now, what I have just said was prepared, as is 
quite apparent, before we had any indication that 
the Communists had replied to our suggestions 
respecting a time and place for the political con- 
ference. 

I would like to interpolate here a few remarks 
regarding what we understand, from a Chinese 
Communist radio broadcast this morning, to be 
the substance of a communication to the Secretary- 
General of the U.N. from the Chinese Communists. 
As of the time I speak, we have received an official 
text [Doc. A/2469] but have not had time to study 
the Communist communication. 

From this broadcast, it would appear that the 
Chinese Communists have simply revived, with 
minor variations, the Soviet proposal for a round- 
table conference which was overwhelmingly re- 
jected at the General Assembly at the end_ of 
August. This proposal is inconsistent with article 
60 of the armistice agreement which the Com- 
munists themselves proposed at Panmunjom and 
to which we agreed. The armistice, as you will 
recall, recommends that a political conference of 
the two sides be held within 90 days. We have 
always made it clear that while the General As- 
sembly was to name the participants on our side, 
the Communists were free to designate the repre- 
sentatives on their side in accordance with article 
60. The General Assembly devoted a very inten- 
sive 2 weeks to discharging its responsibility, and 
the result was fully consistent with article 60. 

We see no reason whatever for reopening this 
question in the General Assembly. We see no 
reason whatever for inviting the Chinese Com- 
munists to appear before the General Assembly. 
The way is clear for them to agree on a time and 
place of the conference with the United States 
which was authorized by the General Assembly 
to speak for the United Nations side on this matter. 


Disarmament 


The Korean armistice gives us new hope in other 
ways. It can help to create a climate for more 
fruitful discussion of world disarmament. We are 
all acutely aware of the new instruments of modern 
warfare. Their sheer destructiveness staggers the 
imagination. They give a new sense of urgency 
and a continued sense of humility to the task ahead. 

They point to the need for political settlements. 
For political settlements are the forerunners of 
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the free and disarmed world we hope to achieve. 
However, disarmament should be sought concur- 
rently with political settlements. 

We must be frank in our appraisal. We can- 
not forget how we and other members of the free 
world disarmed following World War II. We 
have learned, at the cost of sweat and blood, that 
disarmament in an atmosphere of political differ- 
ences invites aggression. But disarmament is no 
unilateral job. For our part we continue to seek 
by cacedial means the conditions of durable peace. 

e seek solutions which can eventually lift the 
heavy burden of armaments from the peoples of 
the world. Therefore, we intend to continue our 
efforts to obtain from the Soviet Union concrete 
indications that it will sincerely cooperate in de- 
veloping a disarmament program. 

The first reward from disarmament would be 
“total war ... upon the brute forces of poverty 
and need.” As President Eisenhower pledged last 
April, if genuine progress were made on inter- 
nationally supervised world disarmament, he 
would ask the American people to devote a portion 
of their savings for international development 
and reconstruction.* We intend to seek General 
Assembly approval of the Ecosoc resolution em- 
bodying this pledge.’ In the words of this 
resolution : 


We, the member governments of the United Nations, in 
order to promote higher standards of living and conditions 
or economic and social progress and development, stand 
ready to ask our peoples, when sufficient progress has been 
made in internationally supervised world-wide disarma- 
ment, to devote a portion of the savings achieved through 
such disarmament to an international fund, within the 
framework of the United Nations, to assist development 
and reconstruction in under-developed countries. 


Let me make one additional point on this matter. 
World disarmament is not contingent upon the 
type of machinery to be used in negotiating. It 
depends on the will to negotiate. There have been 
suggestions that disarmament can be achieved if 
only the major powers will meet alone and in pri- 
vate. While the United States is ready to sit 
around the conference table at the right time, the 
issue is not a matter of where or how the Big 
Powers meet. We all know that the major powers 
are represented on the Disarmament Commission. 
The door is wide open for discussions between the 
Big Powers within the Commission’s framework. 
We should continue to explore in the U. N. the 
technical bases of disarmament so that when con- 
ditions are ripe, we can take advantage of them as 
quickly as possible. 


Actions to Reduce Tension 


This year’s agenda provides the General As- 


sembly with still another opportunity to test Com- 


* Tbid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 602. 
* Ecosoo resolution 482 (XVI). 
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munist willingness to cooperate by deed in relaxing 
world tensions. I refer to the review of reports 
of the impartial investigations made by the United 
Nations into detention by the Soviet bloc of World 
War II prisoners of war and the inhumane con- 
ditions of forced labor. 

Eight years after World War II there still re- 
main to be repatriated, or accounted for, hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners of war in the Soviet 
Union. There is evidence that many of the pris- 
oners of war, most of whom are from Germany, 
Japan, and Italy, are still alive. Yet the U.S.S.R. 
has completely ignored requests for information 
from the United Nations Commission. 

Here is an impartial international body seeking 
only to relieve the anxiety that plagues thousands 
of European and Asian homes where after 8 years 
the families still do not know the fate of their 
loved ones. In the face of this needless personal 
suffering, it is incomprehensible to us in the United 
States that the Soviet Union could have acted on 
this matter with such callousness and complete 
contempt for civilized international standards. 

The failure of the Soviet Union to meet this 
important humanitarian obligation and its refusal 
to cooperate with the U.N. Prisoner of War Com- 
mission casts serious doubt on its alleged desire 
to ease international tensions. 

The Soviet unwillingness to repatriate World 
War II prisoners of war is not unrelated to the 
system of forced labor existing within the Soviet 
bloc. In the forced labor camps are men and 
women from many countries. Certainly this is 
a matter of serious international concern. 

Some may feel that General Assembly discussion 
of these problems will only delay, or postpone 
needlessly, a reduction of tensions. We do not 
share this view. We are not trying to score de- 
baters’ points. Millions of lives are at stake. It 
is our hope that the weight of world opinion will 
influence the Soviet bloc to take heed and to move 
toward conformity with recognized standards of 
international conduct. 

Soviet peace offensive tactics should not blind 
the free world to the present realities of Soviet 
world objectives. Before we raise our hopes, we 
must look to genuine Communist bloc action at the 
Korean political conference and on such questions 
as Germany and Austria. 


The Road to Self-Government 


Another group of problems which lies before 
us relates to the aspirations of dependent peoples 
for greater self-government and independence. 
The right of self-government and independence is 
not at stake. It was written indelibly into the 
charter of the United Nations. The Declaration 
of Independence of 1776 dedicated the United 
States to this principle. This Assembly has 
another opportunity to consolidate the steps al- 
ready made since World War II. Some 600 mil- 
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lion have already obtained their independence. A 
dozen new nations have emerged during the history 
of the United Nations. We are not likely to find 
many, if any, dissenting voices as to objectives. 

But in pursuing our objectives let us not be 
moved to intemperate action. 'Too often we have 
found in the United Nations an unwillingness to 
recognize how complex are the problems involved 
in the orderly advancement toward self-govern- 
ment. There has been an overzealousness to pro- 
ject the United Nations into areas and matters 
properly the essential concern of the governing 
nation. 

Such action can only prejudice the interests of 
dependent peoples and those who wish to assist 
them in achieving greater self-government. If 
differences exist—as indeed they do—as to the 
speed and the method in promoting the advance- 
ment of dependent peoples, they can only be 
worked out in an atmosphere of conciliation. 


Charter Review 


In our relations with the United Nations we are 
moving toward an event of major importance. 
The United Nations General Assembly will no 
doubt decide in 1955 to hold a conference to review 
the present charter. We believe such a conference 
should be held. We welcome the fact that the 
Netherlands Government has proposed an agenda 
item on charter review for consideration at the 
coming session. We join with others in welcom- 
ing the great opportunity which charter review 
will provide to us all. 

Before the United States can make basic deci- 
sions as to how the present United Nations Charter 
can be 7 ping and made more effective, careful 
and detailed study is essential. The issues raised 
are so fundamental that the considered judgment 
of the American people, arrived at through the 
democratic process, is necessary. Steps are being 
taken to bring to the American people the problem 
of charter review. For example, the United 
States Senate recently passed a resolution estab- 
lishing a special committee to make recommenda- 
tions. We hope that governments and organiza- 
tions who represent the views of their people will 
make themselves felt. 


Our Present Task 


One way to strengthen the United Nations now 
is to arrive at a balanced and sober judgment of 
what it can or cannot do in the present world 
state of affairs. We should avoid both extremes 
of overestimating and underestimating its capac- 
ities. It cannot be dismissed as impotent; neither 
must it be viewed as acure-all. In this respect, we 
must face up to the growing tendency to blur the 
distinction between matters of domestic and in- 
ternational concern and the serious consequences 
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which may follow if the injunction against inter- 
vention into matters of domestic jurisdiction in 
article 2 (7) of the charter is disregarded. 

In the last analysis, whether the United Nations 
develops its capacity to the fullest depends on the 
action of each individual member. In a world of 
sovereign states the ultimate responsibility must 
and does lie with each individual state. If the 
individual states choose not to contribute to the 
strengthening of the United Nations, there is very 
little the Organization can hope to achieve. 

The task ahead for each state is clear. It must 
regard its charter obligation as a standard for its 
international conduct. 

One concluding thought. Most of the prob- 
lems facing the General Assembly are not prone to 
immediate solutions. Our objective is to insure 
that there is no break in the gradual and con- 
tinuous attack on common problems which affect 
our interests and those of the world. 

We are well prepared for the forthcoming Gen- 
eral Assembly. The United States will be repre- 
sented by a bipartisan delegation of able and 
distinguished citizens. Secretary Dulles’ broad 
experience with the United Nations will provide 
steady and inspirational leadership for all of us. 
We know that we can count on further effective 
performance by our able permanent representa- 
tive to the United Nations, Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 

May I thank once again the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations for this opportunity 
to address this distinguished audience. I look 
forward to a close and harmonious association in 
our mutual efforts toward peace, security, and well- 
being in the world. 


Chinese Representation 
in the United Nations 


Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


U.S. delegation press release dated Sept. 15 


I move that the General Assembly postpone for 
the duration of the eighth session for the current 
year the consideration of any proposals to unseat 
the representatives of the National Government 
of the Republic of China or to send representatives 
of the so-called Central Peoples’ Government to 
represent the Republic of China. 


1Made on Sept. 15 at the opening session of the 8th 
General Assembly. The U.S. draft resolution (U.N. 
doc. A/PV 423, pp. 44-45) was approved by the plenary on 
the same date by a vote of 44-10 (Soviet bloc, Burma, 
India, Indonesia, Sweden, and Yugoslavia), with 2 
abstentions. 
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I make this procedural motion of postponement 
so that we can go ahead with the regular work of 
this Assembly in our present session. We know 
that 3 years ago the Chinese Communists inter- 
vened with their armed forces as aggressors, as 
participants in the Communist scheme to over- 
power and seize the Republic of Korea. That fact 
of aggression has been found by the United Na- 
tions. After unnecessary and heartbreaking de- 
lays in negotiations to halt the fighting, an armi- 
stice was finally concluded about 6 weeks ago and 
that armistice was welcomed throughout the world, 
nowhere more than in the United States. But the 
armistice has not solved all the problems that were 
created by the Communist aggression in Korea. 
Armed forces of Communist China still remain 
in Korea. The aggression is yet to be terminated 
and the peace secured. The Chinese Communists 
have not shown in this matter convincing evidence 
of a genuine intention to end the aggression and to 
make peace, and, moreover, their continued actions 
elsewhere in Asia are far from reassuring. 

Therefore, I submit that, as things stand now, 
we should not even consider any proposals for the 
representation of the Chinese Communist aggres- 
sors in this Assembly, and following the practice 
of earlier sessions I urge prompt sduutel of the 
motion to postpone consideration. 

Let me add the fact that that motion I propose 
deals with the current year and should not be 
interpreted as indicating any expectation on the 
part of the United States to change its position 
after the current year. It is merely that we be- 
lieve that it is appropriate that a body of this 
character should deal with one year at a time. 


Preparatory Work for Conference 
on Charter Revisions 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly ' 


U.S. delegation press release dated Sept. 16 


As regards the rather gratuitous inference which 
the representative of Poland [Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy] made concerning Secretary of State 
Dulles, I will simply say that when the United 
States desires to propose changes in the charter, 
it will do so itself. The proposals before us today 
come independently. They come in good faith. 


* Made on Sept. 16 in the General (Steering) Committee 
on the inclusion in the agenda of the eighth session of 
items no. 70 and 72, dealing with charter revision. At the 
same meeting, the Committee recommended inclusion of 
both items, by a vote of 12-0-2 (Poland, U.S.S.R.). On 
Sept. 17 the plenary approved their inclusion, 51-5 (Soviet 
bloc )-1. 
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They come from sovereign states and, although I 
realize the Polish representative may have some 
difficulties in understanding this, they are not 
“satellite proposals.” 

As regards support of the principles of the 
charter, we will match the record of the United 
States against that of the Communist bloc on any 
phase of the charter. 

Now we support the inclusion in the Assembly’s 
agenda of the item proposed by the Netherlands on 
preparatory work in connection with the holding 
of a Charter Review Conference.? Our commit- 
tee has already recommended inclusion of the Ar- 
gentine item on publication of documents con- 
cerning the drafting and application of the 
charter. The Netherlands proposal is relevant to 
that and also to the new item put forward by the 
delegation of Egypt.* The United States has an- 
nounced that it will warmly endorse the holding 
of a Charter Review Conference of all the mem- 
bers of the United Nations when, under article 
109 of the charter, that subject comes before the 
General Assembly in 1955. 

It is timely to consider now what preparatory 
measures might be undertaken to help and prosper 
the work of the Review Conference before that 
conference is held. Like all human institutions, 
the United Nations is evolutionary. It should be 
perfected in the light of experience. Its provisions 
should be lived up to both in letter aa in spirit 
while they stand, but that certainly does not pre- 
clude the reactionary attitude of wanting to stand 
pat and look backwards instead of looking ahead 
and trying to evolve and improve. 

The United States will therefore vote to in- 
clude the Netherlands item. 


In a later intervention, Ambassador Lodge said: 


The representative of the Soviet Union [Jacob 
Malik] says that I did not reveal the real purpose 
of Secretary Dulles’ recent speech.” The purpose 
is plain. It is there on its face. It is a construc- 
tive purpose aimed to strengthen and perfect this 
organization and make it a more effective instru- 
ment for peace. I think it is noteworthy that 
the representative of the Soviet Union takes care 
not to reveal his real reason, which I surmise 
is that his government has abused the veto power 


*The Netherlands proposal is entitled, “Preparatory 
work with regard to the possible holding of a General 
Conference of the Members of the United Nations in 
accordance with Article 109 of the Charter” (U. N. doc. 
A/2466; agenda item 72). 

*U. N. doc. A/2415; agenda item 58. 

*“Amendment of the Charter: election of a technical 
committee to study and report on the amendment of the 
Charter on the basis of proposals to be submitted by 
Member States” (U. N. doc. A/2466; agenda item 72). 

* BULLETIN of Sept. 7, 1953, p. 307. 
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in such a flagrant way for so many years—thereby 
nullifying the specific mission of the United Na- 
tions insofar as the Security Council is con- 
cerned—and does not wish to lose that unfair ad- 
vantage. If he wants to call a spade a spade, I am 
willing to, too. 


Ambassador Lodge stated in a further interven- 
tion: 

I will just state that I never make an aspersion 
of any kind on any country here or any delegate 
here, but I serve warning that whenever they at- 
tack my country or they attack officials of my 
country, I shall respond, and I shall keep on doing 
it all through the night if they keep on attacking 
my country. 

Now, the representative of Poland talked about 
those who do one thing outside of the United Na- 


tions and then do another thing inside the United 
Nations. I will call his attention to the admission 
of the leader of the Communist bloc which he fol- 
lows here in January of this year that they were 
actively supplying arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war to the aggressors in Korea in clear 
violation of the clearly expressed mandate of the 
United Nations.* All that time they were sitting 
here in the United Nations and talking about 
peace. There is a contrast between what is done 
outside of the United Nations and what is done 
inside the United Nations. Speaking of nervous- 
ness, the subject which seems to bother him, I 
would think that would make him nervous. 

The representative of the Soviet Union says that 
improvement in international relations is not 
helped by revising the Charter so as to make it a 
more effective instrument for peace. I will simply 
say to him that the improvement in world affairs 
will not be helped by impugning the motives of 
others, as has been done here this afternoon. 


ANZUS Council Discusses Security Problems of Pacific Area 


Following are the texts of the communique is- 
sued at the conclusion of the second meeting of 
the ANZUS Council, which was held at Washing- 
ton on September 9 and 10, and statements by 
Secretary Dulles, Australian Minister for Ea- 
ternal Affairs Richard G. Casey, and New Zealand 
Minister of External Affairs T. Clifton Webb 
made on September 9 at the opening of the meet- 
ing: 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE 
Press release 491 dated September 10 


The Anzus Council, established by the Security 
Treaty between Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States,’ concluded its 2-day meeting in 
Washington today. The Right Honorable Rich- 
ard G. Casey, Minister for External Affairs, rep- 
resented Australia; the Honorable T. Clifton 
Webb, Minister of External Affairs, represented 
New Zealand; and the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, represented the United 
States of America. 

In addition to the Ministers the delegations in- 


*BuLieTin of July 23, 1951, p. 148. For text of the 
final communique of the Council’s first meeting, held in 
Hawaii in Aug. 1952, see ibid., Aug. 18, 1952, p. 244. 
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cluded, for Australia: His Excellency the Hon- 
orable Sir Percy C. Spender, Ambassador to the 
United States, and Lt. General Sir Sydney F. 
Rowell, Chief of the General Staff; for New Zea- 
land: His Excellency Leslie K. Munro, Ambassa- 
dor to the United States; Alisteir D. McIntosh, 
Secretary of External Affairs; and Maj. Gen. W. 
G. Gentry, Chief of the General Staff; and for the 
United States: The Honorable Livingston T. 
Merchant, Assistant Secretary for European Af- 
fairs; the Honorable Walter 3 Robertson, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs; the Hon- 
orable Carl W. McCardle, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs; and Admiral Felix Stump, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific and U. S. Pacific Fleet. 
By invitation of the Council Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, Chairman of the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and formerly U.S. Military Repre- 
sentative accredited to the Council, attended the 
meeting in a consultative capacity. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the Council 
issued the following statement: 

The Council affords the Foreign Ministers of 
the three Governments the opportunity to consult 
together periodically in regard to the implemen- 


tation of the Anzus Security Treaty and to dis- 


* Ibid., Mar. 16, 1953, p. 420. 
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cuss various matters of interest and concern to 
their countries. It is the over-all objective of the 
Anzus partners, building on the foundation of the 
Treaty, to strengthen the relationships between 
their Governments at both the political and mili- 
tary levels and to seek the most effective means of 
providing for their common defense. 

At this meeting the Ministers again affirmed the 
defensive nature of the Treaty. They expressed 
the determination of their Governments that 
Anzus shall play its full part in the maintenance 
of peace and security in the Pacific. They took, 
however, no decisions and reached no agreements 
directly affecting the interests of the other nations 
of the free world, but discussed in considerable 
detail the general world situation with specific 
reference to areas under threat from Communist 
imperialism. , 

In its deliberations the Council surveyed situa- 
tions in the Pacific specifically affecting the se- 
curity of the three countries. It took special] note 
of those areas in which Communist aggression has 
led to outright hostilities. In particular the Coun- 
cil considered the situation in Korea and in Indo- 
China. Each Minister expressed the view of his 
Government that under present circumstances no 
question of the recognition of Communist China 
or of the admission of its representatives to the 
United Nations would be entertained. 

The Council examined reports from the Mili- 
tary Representatives, who were appointed at its 
first meeting last year to advise the Council con- 
cerning the military aspects of the implementa- 
tion of the Treaty. The Military Representatives 
held their first meeting in September 1952 and 
concluded another meeting at Pearl Harbor last 
week. The Council noted with satisfaction the 
progress made by the Military > irene in 
the carrying out of their responsibilities. It found 
that their reports demonstrated clearly the 1m- 
portance of continuing the close cooperation es- 
tablished by the Representatives during the past 
year. 

’ The Council considered its responsibilities in the 
light of Article VIII of the Treaty, which au- 
thorizes it to establish consultative relationships 
with other states and regional organizations. It 
reviewed its own position vis-a-vis other existing 
defense arrangements in the Pacific and consid- 
ered the place of Anzus in the development of a 
broader collective security system for the area. 
The Council affirmed its readiness to consider any 
measure which would strengthen the defense of 
the area. It unanimously concluded, however, 
that to attempt to enlarge its membership would 
not contribute directly and materially to this end. 

The Council noted the fact that each of the three 
Governments already has other relationships and 
responsibilities. It recognized the important in- 
terests of other countries in the Pacific. The 
Anzus Treaty is one of a number of arrangements 
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for the furtherance of security among the nations 
of the area. The United States is a partner in a 
mutual security pact with the Philippines and has 
initialed such a pact with Korea. It has a Se- 
curity Treaty with Japan and has defense under- 
standings with the National Government of China 
in Formosa. Then again, Australia and New 
Zealand as members of the British Commonwealth, 
have the closest ties with Great Britain and the 
other Commonwealth nations. All these arrange- 
ments and relationships constitute together a 
solemn warning to any potential aggressor and 
represent the growing foundation for lasting peace 
in the Pacific. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 486 dated September 9 


On behalf of the Government of the United 
States, it is my privilege to welcome our dis- 
tinguished friends from Australia and New 
Zealand, Mr. Casey and Mr. Webb, their Deputies 
on the Council, Ambassador Spender and Ambas- 
sador Munro, and their advisers, to this the second 
meeting of the Anzus Council. We are also very 
happy to have with us our military representa- 
tives, Lt. Gen. Sir Sydney B. Rowell, Maj. Gen. 
W. G. Gentry, and Admiral Felix Stump, who 
will also participate in the discussions. 

It is with more than official interest that I 
welcome you to Washington for this meeting. It 
has long been my hope to see the nations of the 
Pacific drawn closer to our own by arrangements 
which would protect our common vital interests. 
This hope began to be fulfilled in 1951 when, as 
Special Representative of the President, I ne- 
gotiated our security treaties with your countries, 
with Japan and with the Philippines. This year, 
I negotiated a similar treaty with the Republic 
of Korea, which awaits Senate action. 

These treaties have a close relationship to our 
own overall defense efforts. The Anzus treaty 
affects a vast area of the globe, an area of not only 
great strategic importance but also an area of tre- 
mendous cultural and material significance. 

Our three countries have stood together through 
two world wars and most recently in Korea. 
Many sons of American families have remained 
in Australia and New Zealand. I think of the 
American Cemetery in Brisbane, the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, the monuments in honor of our dead to 
which your peoples so generously have contrib- 
uted. 

This meeting which we are about to convene has 
only one supreme purpose—that of contributing 
to the preservation of peace in the area which con- 
cerns us. I know your Governments do not expect, 
nor does mine, any spectacular results from these 
conferences. What we look for is steady coopera- 
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tion on which we can continue to build a solid 
foundation for the years to come. 

In this conference, as I envisage it, we shall be 
primarily concerned with two items: The first 
will be a general round-up or review of the Com- 
munist threat as it directly involves our nations. 

The second will be a study of the reports pre- 
pared by our military representatives, who, as I 
have said earlier, will participate in our discus- 
sions. We greatly appreciate their efforts and the 
progress they have made in the adoption of meas- 
ures to increase, in the words of the treaty, 


effective self-help and mutual aid to maintain 
and develop their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack. 


Our attention throughout these sessions will be 
focused squarely on areas of common concern. 
Each of our nations has other ties, other close 
friends in the Pacific area. In this connection 
there is a point which I should like to emphasize. 

In addition to Anzus, the United States, as I 
have recalled, is a partner to treaties in the Pacific 
with the Philippines and Japan; we have initialed 
a treaty with Korea; we have defense arrange- 
ments with the National Government of China on 
Formosa. It is our basic policy to discuss com- 
mon problems of defense with each of our part- 
ners in these security arrangements. 

The other day in St. Louis I stated that, if 
events are likely which will in fact lead us to fight, 
we should make clear our intention in advance; 
then we shall probably not have to fight.? This is 
the feeling which underlay this Anzus treaty. In 
its preamble we wrote that it was designed to make 
clear that “no potential aggressor could be under 
the illusion” that any of us “stand alone in the 
Pacific Area.” I feel confident that this treaty and 
like treaties in the Pacific and elsewhere will 
achieve our basic purpose of a just and durable 


peace. 


STATEMENT BY MR. CASEY 


Press release 485 dated September 9 


Mr. Secretary: On behalf of the Australian 
Government, I thank you warmly for your very 
generous welcome. You have once more given us 
the comfortable feeling that we are among 
friends. 

What you have been good enough to say inspires 
a confidence that our discussions at this second 
meeting of the Anzus Council will be frank, posi- 
tive, and constructive, as they so often are when 
your people and ours come together. 

It means a great deal to us that there is so full 
a degree of understanding between the peoples 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1953, p. 339. 
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of our countries. It has been our experience in 
many parts of the globe, in times both of peace 
and war, that we Fo speak the same language 
metaphorically as well as literally. 

We in Australia are particularly appreciative, 
Mr. Secretary, of the personal part that you 
played in 1951 in the negotiation of the Anzus 
treaty and for your close and continuing interest 
in it ever since. This Anzus Council meeting is 
but one of the many matters now urgently com- 
manding your attention, and we are aware of the 
ever-pressing burdens of public business that you 
carry. 

This Anzvus treaty is an important matter for 
us and, I believe, for the democratic world. It 
translates into formal terms the bonds and com- 
mon interests which the Second World War so 
vividly demonstrated already existed. And it 
Miers effective machinery for continuing co- 
operation and consultation in times of peace as 
well as war. We in Australia have ties with 
Britain and the Commonwealth which need no 
explanation to our American friends and are well 
understood by them. 

We Australians feel there is much we can do in 
the Pacific. Our young nation is developing its 
resources and increasing its population at the 
1 ma rate that is possible for our economy to 

ear. 

Our population is now more than 25 percent 
above what it was at the outbreak of the Second 
World War. Our potentialities as a food produc- 
ing country are known to you, and our industrial 
development has been considerable. We are 
building sabre and Canberra jet aircraft, the Aus- 
tralian prototypes of which are now in the air. 
Our peacetime defense preparations are well 
ahead, and we feel confident that we can again, if 
required, play our part in the maintenance and 
development of our country as an essential strate- 
gic base in the Pacific. 

But these are only the military preparations 
which prudence dictates we must take if we are to 
play a significant part should unhappily war come 
again. 

“While we believe that we are an essential link 
in the chain of free democratic countries in time 
of war, there is much that Australia can do in 
other fields to maintain peace, and to promote 
understanding. To this end, Australia, since the 
war, has followed a “good neighbor” policy to- 
wards the Asian countries to our North. 

The Colombo Plan, which we proposed in 1951, 
is perhaps the best example of the material part 
that we can play.’ Besides the providing of 
direct aid, there is much that Australia can do in 
furthering self-help through the loan of techni- 
cians, technical training, and the sharing of 


knowledge. 


* For an article on the Colombo Plan, see ibid., Sept. 22, 
1952, p. 441. 
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One of the examples of how Australia can be 
of help to her northern neighbors is the number 
of Asian students who have turned to our uni- 
versities and schools for instruction and the wel- 
coming spirit in which they have been received. 
Between 2,000 and 3,000 Asian students, some of 
them through Colombo Plan scholarships, are 
now working in our educational establishments. 

Intrinsically, the Anzus treaty has much prac- 
tical value for its three member states. But in 
addition, the treaty, as the preamble suggests, may 
be regarded as one of those first steps towards the 
more comprehensive arrangements we will no 
doubt ultimately see in the Pacific. 

As you have said, Mr. Secretary, we do not 
expect “spectacular results” from this meeting. 
No other country need fear that our discussions 
will go beyond our agreed purpose, that our three 
countries should consult together from time to 
time in furtherance of the fundamental aim of 
the treaty, which is to take steps to meet any dan- 
ger that is common to us all. 

Much has occurred since our initial meeting in 
Honolulu in August last year. A ceasefire has 
been achieved in Korea, and we have noted con- 
siderable professed changes in Russian policies 
since the death of Marshal Stalin. It still re- 
mains for the bona fides of such changes to be 
established. 

There remain in the Pacific area sources of “in- 
fection” which could spread at any time to consti- 
tute a common danger to us all. While Korea 
remains divided and heavily armed forces face 
each other across a ceasefire line, and while actively 
aided insurgents continue their activities in Indo- 
china and Malaya, there can be no true basis for 
pears in the Pacific. A fundamental change in 

ommunist policy must manifest itself in these 
areas before we can lower our guard. 

While a year has gone by since we last met at a 
Foreign Minister level, arrangements for military 
consultations, which we agreed upon at Honolulu, 
have continued smoothly and satisfactorily. Our 
military representatives have since met on three 
separate occasions to discuss the military side of 
the ANzus treaty and they are with us today. We 
are all glad to see Admiral Stump here today, and 
I am sure our Australian and New Zealand Chiefs 
of Staff will achieve the same warm understand- 
ing and cooperation from the distinguished new 
American Commander in Chief in the Pacific, as 
they did from his equally distinguished predeces- 
sor, Admiral Radford, whom we congratulate on 
his new high office. 

This Anzus Council is not meeting to plan for 
war. It will plan for the maintenance of peace and 
stability. Vigilance, preparedness, and consulta- 
tion among those of a like mind are the best shields 
against war. Peace will not be won by wishful 
thinking, but must be earned by hard work, plan- 
ning, and readiness. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. WEBB 


Press release 484 dated September 9 


On behalf of the New Zealand Government, I 
wish to express sincere gratitude to the United 
States for consenting to act as host at this second 
meeting of the Anzus Council. 

I deeply appreciate the privilege of sitting 
down again at the conference table for a full dis- 
cussion of our many problems with the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dulles, and Mr. Casey, representing 
our two close allies, the United States and Aus- 
tralia. Our comradeship has stood the test in both 
war and peace. 

It is a happy circumstance that the United 
States is represented here today by a statesman 
who was fo one of the principal architects of 
the Anzus treaty. 

At our first meeting in Honolulu, I pointed out 
how appropriate it was that the inaugural meeting 
of the ANnzus Council should be held in Hawaii. 
We will never forget the historic connection of 
Pearl Harbor with the outbreak of that vast con- 
flict in the Pacific. The Anzus pact is designed to 
protect us for the future against the dire results of 
another such conflict. It is equally appropriate 
that the second meeting should take place in the 
capital of this great country, the senior partner 
of the Anzus organization. 

I hope that, in accordance with the arrangements 
discussed at our first session, it may be practicable 
to have the next meeting in our part of the world. 
The holding of the Anzus Council in the southwest 
Pacific would undoubtedly give this organization 
even more reality in the eyes of our people. At the 
same time it would, I believe, give emphasis to the 
contributions which Australia and New Zealand 
are making toward the security of the Pacific area. 
Should this arrangement be practicable next year, 
we for our part would be quite happy if the meet- 
ing place were in Australia. 

At the first meeting of the Council, we had a 
most useful, full, and frank discussion of all situa- 
tions affecting security in the Pacific. Our main 
task, however, was to organize the work of the 
Council and to set up the subsidiary military ma- 
chinery which we agreed was necessary to give 
vitality and strength to the organization. 

At this meeting in Washington we shall have an 
opportunity to review the work which has been 
done since last we met. In my opinion, our organi- 
zation has worked smoothly and sensibly. En- 
couraging progress has been made. The structure 
of our organization is on a modest scale. It is 
marked by a simplicity and flexibility which seem 
to us to emphasize and to guarantee the closeness 
of our relationship. It is the belief of my Govern- 
ment that we can best serve our common aims by 
continuing, quietly and confidently, to develop the 
understanding between us and to coordinate our 
policies. In this way the Anzus organization will 
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become the strong and enduring organization we 
seek. At the same time it can become what it was 
designed to be, an important bulwark of peace in 
the Pacific. 

Since our last meeting we have witnessed events 
which may have a significant bearing on the 
prospects of a lasting peace. An armistice has 
been achieved in Korea. And here I pay a whole- 
hearted tribute to the outstanding contribution of 
the United States, to the patient and skillful ef- 
forts of the United Nations Command through 
many weary months of negotiation and to the 
armed forces of the United States, for they bore 
the brunt of the fighting. The sacrifice of many 
thousands of American youths made possible the 
successful outcome of the armistice negotiations. 

There are signs which indicate that the outlook 
for peace may be somewhat brighter. Neverthe- 
less, in my view the international atmosphere in 
no way justifies us in relaxing our vigilance or 
our efforts to build up our defenses against possi- 
ble aggression. The scene can change so rapidly. 
It is true that aggression has been halted in Korea. 
We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that 
peace and stability have not yet been restored to 
large areas in southeast Asia where the threat of 
overt aggression is ever present. 

We must not, therefore, slacken in our efforts. 
To be lulled into a sense of false security would 
merely encourage any potential aggressor to take 
us unawares. 

This Council and its military representatives 
should push ahead with plans for insuring our 
primary objective, the defense of our respective 
territories in the Pacific against any attack. By 
thus demonstrating our united determination to 
preserve our freedom and independence at all 
costs, we can most effectively counter the threat 
which unfortunately still menaces us all. 

The great value of an occasion such as this is 
that we meet as friends and allies, able and willing 
to exchange views in the utmost frankness. I 
know too that in a spirit of mutual confidence we 
shall combine all our efforts in order that effective 
measures may be taken to achieve the purposes of 
the Anzus treaty. In the short time that our or- 
ganization has been in operation we have worked 
harmoniously together. We have done so because 
our three peoples and our three Governments 
have common aims and aspirations. There can, 
in short, be no fundamental differences between 
us. This same attitude of mutual trust and confi- 
dence is the basis of our close relations with the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and other members of 
the Commonwealth. To us in New Zealand the 
Awnzus agreement reinforces and complements this 
Commonwealth relationship. 

It is in this spirit that I look forward to our 
meetings which I know will be most fruitful in 
achieving an even closer cooperation and under- 
standing between us. Our work will, I am sure, be 
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a significant contribution, not only in the task of 
reinforcing our own security but also in helping 
to preserve and strengthen the stability and pros- 
perity of the democratic world. The existence 
of this Council, which insures the continued vital- 
ity of the Anzus arrangement, will be an effective 
force in keeping the peace in the Pacific area. If, 
with calm determination, we continue along the 
course we have laid down we can face the future 
with greater confidence. 


Conversations Concerning 
Panama Canal 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 10 (press release 490) that conversations 
would open the following day at Washington be- 
tween representatives of the Panamanian and the 
U.S. Governments to review relationships between 
the countries resulting from operation and main- 
tenance of the Panama Canal, including the in- 
terpretation and application of the principal 
treaties and agreements in force between the two 
nations. 

The Panamanian Special Mission is composed 
of the following members: 


Roberto Heurtematte, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Panama to the United States 
Octavio Fabrega, with the rank of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary 

Carlos Sucre C., with the rank of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary 

Miguel Amado B., Secretary General, with the rank of 
Minister Resident 


_ The United States is represented in the discus- 
sions by the following: 


John Moors Cabot, Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs 

John J. Muccio, formerly U.S. Ambassador to Korea 

Representatives of the Department of the Army and the 
Panama Canal. 


These conversations are being entered into at 
the request of the Government of Panama. The 
two basic treaties now in force between Panama 
and the United States are the Convention for 
Construction of a Ship Canal, signed in 1903, and 
the Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation, signed 
in 1936.1 


Following are teats of statements * made at the 
formal opening of the conversations on September 
11 by Secretary Dulles and by Panamanian For- 
eign Minister José Ramén Guizado, who came to 


Washington for the occasion: 


* For background information concerning these treaties, 
see BULLETIN of Aug. 11, 1952, p. 212. 
* Press release 496 dated Sept. 11. 
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Secretary Dulles 


I understand that this opens our discussions. 
I am happy to have them opened in this atmos- 
phere of friendship which, I trust, will continue 
as the discussions continue. 

The Republic of Panama is, in a way, our closest 
neighbor, for you are on both sides of us in the 
Isthmus. No other country occupies that rela- 
tionship to us. Our relationship is unique in 
many other ways. Throughout the life of the 
Republic of Panama, which we recall is this year 
a life of 50 years, we have always had cordial re- 
lations. We well remember the record of effective 
action which was taken at the beginning of the 
Second World War, when your government so 
promptly and effectively aligned itself on the side 
of the free world and disposed, almost in a matter 
of minutes, of the potential agents of the enemy 
in Panama. 

We have, of course, constant occasion to talk 
together, to review our relations and the operation 
of our treaties. We want to have the relationship 
continue to be one which is mutually advantageous, 
which involves mutual respect and regard, both 
for treaty obligations and for fair interpretation 
and application of those obligations. 

So we are glad to initiate with you these dis- 
cussions, which grew out of the talks which you, 
Mr. Minister, and I had some months ago. We 
have confidence that out of these discussions will 
come a better relationship for the future. Even 
though the past has been good, we always are 
willing to try to make the future even better. 

Having recalled that this is your nation’s 50th 
anniversary, may I say that we look forward 
eagerly to participating in your celebration in 
Panama of that anniversary. We trust that the 
second half of the first century of your national 
life will mark progress, iar and ever 
increasing friendship between our two countries. 


Foreign Minister Guizado 


Your Exceitency: I am deeply moved by the 
words you have just spoken and by the fact that 
they are those of the distinguished Secretary of 
State of the United States uttered on the occasion 
of the initiation of these talks which will be of 
such transcendental importance for the future re- 
lations between our two countries, both nations of 
the American Continent. 

In ancient times it was rightly said that all 
roads led to Rome, the Rome that gave the world 
a millennium of peace and progress. With the 
passing of time, we find that today all roads lead 
to Washington, the capital of this great nation, 
that so aptly and proudly bears the name of the 
_— general and brilliant statesman who was 

rst in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 

Today, as yesterday, I have come, together with 
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our Negotiating Commission, to the most impor- 
tant capital in the world, via the broad highway 
traveled by free peoples, in order to communicate 
to you the feelings and aspirations of a people who 
desire a review of the whole field of our contrac- 
tual relations relative to the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of the great Panama Canal 
which divides our land in atv to unite a world. 

I have been singularly honored in being desig- 
nated to head our Mission on the occasion of the 
initiation of negotiations between our two coun- 
tries, at a time when the destinies of the United 
States are in the hands of another great general 
and eminent statesman, His Excellency, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, while you, Mr. Secretary, 
are serving as his closest culluhuouter in the task 
of building his foreign policy. 

Both these circumstances augur well for the 
successful conclusion of our great task of strength- 
ening even more the bonds that unite our two coun- 
tries for their mutual benefit, and in behalf of 
greater continental solidarity. 

I venture to predict that, when this noble task 
has been completed, not only will you be gratefully 
remembered by your fellow citizens, as General 
Washington is, but that, below the Rio Grande, 
your name will forever be cherished in the hearts 
of all Panamanians. 

Mr. Secretary, I have the honor to place in your 
hands these documents which embody the aspira- 
tions of our people. 


German Debt Agreements 
Enter Into Force 


Press release 500 dated Sept. 15 


Donold B. Lourie, Acting Secretary of State, 
and Georg Federer, Counselor, representing the 
Chargé d’A ffaires of the Diplomatic Mission of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, on September 15 
exchanged instruments of ratification or approval 
of four agreements on German debts. 

The agreement between the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany regarding the 
settlement of the claims of the United States for 
postwar economic assistance (other than surplus 
property) to Germany provides for payment oi 
$1 billion to be paid over 35 years to the United 
States Government. 

The agreement between the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany relating to the 
indebtedness of Germany for awards made by the 
Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, provides for payment to holders of 
American Mixed Claims Commission awards of 
$97.5 million over 26 years. 

The agreement between the United States of 
America and the Federal Republic of Germany 
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regarding the settlement of the obligation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to the United States 
of America for surplus property furnished Ger- 
many provides for payment of $200 million to the 
United States Government over 30 years. 

The agreement between the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany concerning the 
validation of German dollar bonds is designed to 
prevent payment on bonds looted during the war. 

The first three agreements were signed at Lon- 
don, February 27, 1953. The validation agree- 
ment was signed at Bonn, April 1, 1953. All four 
agreements become effective upon the coming into 
force of the intergovernmental agreement on Ger- 
man external debts. This last agreement, which 
provides for settlement of Germany’s prewar 
external debts, was to become effective upon de- 
—_ of the instrument of ratification by the 

Jnited States Government, scheduled to take place 
at London on September 16.1 


Press release 504 dated Sept. 16. 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 16 that the agreement on German external 
debts signed at London on February 27, 1953, by 
the Government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and by the Governments of the United 
States and 17 other creditor countries has been 
ratified by the required number of governments 
and entered into force on September 16. This 
agreement provides terms and procedures for the 
settlement of the prewar external debts of Ger- 
many, as well as states, municipalities and private 
debtors located in the Federal Republic of 
Germany.’ 

At the same time two agreements between the 
Governments of the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany which deal with the valida- 
tion of German dollar bonds and the settlement of 
awards rendered to United States nationals by the 
Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, also entered into force. 

The above agreements together with certain 
other related agreements were submitted by the 
President to the United States Senate on April 10, 
1953. The advice and consent of the Senate to the 
ratification of the agreements was given on July 
13, 1953. 

Holders of dollar bonds issued or guaranteed by 
the German Government or agencies or political 
subdivisions thereof are urged to communicate 
with the Foreign Bondholders Protective Council, 
90 Broad Street, New York 6, N. Y., for informa- 
tion concerning the steps they should take to have 
their bonds validated and to obtain the benefit of 


For background information on the debt agreements, 
see BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 1953, p. 373 and p. 376; Mar. 23, 
1953, p. 439; Apr. 20, 1953, p. 569; May 4, 1953, p. 665. 

? For a summary of the settlement terms and procedures, 
see ibid., Aug. 18, 1952, p. 252. 
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the settlement terms provided in the agreement on 
German external debts. 

Similarly, owners of prewar German corporate 
dollar bonds which are not guaranteed by govern- 
mental entities should communicate with the 
United States Committee for German Corporate 
Dollar Bonds, Barr Building, 910 Seventeenth 
Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C., for informa- 
tion concerning the validation and settlement of 
this type of bonds. 

Holders of other types of debts of or claims 
against West German debtors, such as trade and 
commercial debts, wages, salaries, pensions, and 
private insurance and social insurance claims, 
which are subject to settlement under the terms of 
the agreement should get in touch directly with 
their debtors in Germany in order to arrange for 
settlements in accordance with the agreement. 

Under the terms of the agreement dealing with 
Mixed Claims Commission awards, the Federal 
Republic of Germany is to make stipulated pay- 
ments over a period of years. These payments 
when received will be distributed by the Treasury 
Department under existing legislation to the in- 
dividual award holders. 


Operations Coordinating Board 
Established by President 


Text of White House Statement 
White House Office press release dated September 3 


The President today took further steps toward 
increasing the effectiveness of the National Se- 
curity Council by issuing an Executive order es- 
tablishing a new Operations Coordinating Board 
which will report to the National Security Coun- 
cil. The new interagency group is being set up 
“to provide for the integrated implementation of 
national security policies by the several agencies” 
of the Federal Sonavsanaict. 

The President’s actions are based upon recom- 
mendations contained in the June 30 report of the 
President’s Committee on International Informa- 
tion Activities, headed by William H. Jackson. ? 

The main purpose in establishing the new Board 
is to provide better coordination in carrying out 
the security programs of the United States in the 
world struggle. 

Under the new setup, after a national security 
policy has been recommended by the National Se- 
curity Council to the President and he has given 
his approval, the Board will undertake to assure 
that the detailed plans made in the departments 
and agencies of the Government to carry out that 
policy are effectively integrated. This will insure 
that approved security policies are carried out in 
such a way as to make the maximum contribution 


*For a summary of the report, see BULLETIN of July 
27, 1953, p. 124. 
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“to the attainment of national security objectives 
and to the particular climate of opinion the 
United States is seeking to achieve in the world.” 
The actions of the Board, however, are not to ab- 
rogate or restrict powers otherwise vested in 
Federal agencies, nor will the Board have any 
internal security functions. 

The new five-member Operations Coordinating 
Board will be composed of Walter B. Smith, Un- 
der Secretary of State: Roger M. Kyes, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense; Harold E. Stassen, Director 
of Foreign Operations Administration; Allen W. 
Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence; and C. 
D. Jackson, Special Assistant to the President. 
The Under Secretary of State will be the Chair- 
man of the Board. 

The Executive order provides that other agency 
heads may send representatives to the Board 
meetings when the Board is dealing with subjects 
bearing directly upon their responsibilities. 
Robert Cutler, Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs, may attend any 
Board meeting, and Theodore C. Streibert, the 
Director of the United States Information 
Agency, may be called upon to advise the Board. 
The Board will be served by a small staff, headed 
by an Executive Officer, and made up of personnel 
detailed by the member agencies. 

The President’s Committee on International 
Information Activities, on whose report the 
Executive order is based, was appointed by the 
President on January 26, 1953,? to recommend 
improvements in policies and programs relating 
to international information activities and related 
matters. Members of the Committee, which is 
now dissolved, were: William H. Jackson, C. D. 
Jackson, Sigurd Larmon, Gordon Gray, Barklie 
McKee Henry, John C. Hughes, Robert Cutler, 
and Roger M. Kyes. Abbot Washburn was its 
Executive Secretary. 

With the creation of the Operations Coordina- 
ting Board, the Psychological Strategy Board, 
which was established in 1951, is to be abolished. 


Text of Executive Order 10483: 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and statutes, and as President of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Secrion 1. (a) In order to provide for the integrated 
implementation of national security policies by the sev- 
eral agencies, there is hereby established an Operations 
Coordinating Board, hereinafter referred to as the Board, 
which shall report to the National Security Council. 

(b) The Board shall have as members the following: 
(1) the Under Secretary of State, who shall represent 
the Secretary of State and shall be the chairman of the 
Board, (2) the Deputy Secretary of Defense, who shall 
represent the Secretary of Defense, (3) the Director of 
the Foreign Operations Administration, (4) the Director 
of Central Intelligence, and (5) a representative of the 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 217. 
*18 Fed. Reg. 5379. 
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President to be designated by the President. Each head 
of agency referred to in items (1) to (4), inclusive, in 
this section 1 (b) may provide for an alternative member 
who shall serve as a member of the Board in lieu of the 
regular member representing the agency concerned when 
such regular member is for reasons beyond his control 
unable to attend any meeting of the Board; and any alter- 
nate member shall while serving as such have in all 
respects the same status as a member of the Board as 
does the regular member in lieu of whom he serves. 

(c) The head of any agency (other than any agency 
represented under section 1 (b) hereof) to which the 
President from time to time assigns responsibilities for 
the implementation of national security policies, shall as- 
sign a representative to serve on the Board when the 
Board is dealing with subjects bearing directly upon the 
responsibilities of such head. Each such representative 
shall be an Under Secretary or corresponding official and 
when so serving such representatives shall have the same 
status on the Board as the members provided for in the 
said section 1 (b). 

(d) The Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs may attend any meeting of the Board. 
The Director of the United States Information Agency 
shall advise the Board at its request. 

Sec. 2. The National Security Council having recom- 
mended a national security policy and the President hav- 
ing approved it, the Board shall (1) whenever the Presi- 
dent shall hereafter so direct, advise with the agencies 
concerned as to (a) their detailed operational planning 
responsibilities respecting such policy, (b) the coordina- 
tion of the interdepartmental aspects of the detailed op- 
erational plans developed by the agencies to carry out 
such policy, (c) the timely and coordinated execution of 
such policy and plans, and (d) the execution of each 
security action or project so that it shall make its full 
contribution to the attainment of national security ob- 
jectives and to the particular climate of opinion the 
United States is seeking to achieve in the world, and (2) 
initiate new proposals for action within the framework 
of national security policies in response to opportunity 
and changes in the situation. The Board shall perform 
such other advisory functions as the President may assign 
to it and shall from time to time make reports to the 
National Security Council with respect to the carrying 
out of this order. 

Sec. 3. Consonant with law, each agency represented 
on the Board shall, as may be necessary for the purpose 
of effectuating this order, furnish assistance to the Board 
in accordance with section 214 of the Act of May 3, 1945, 59 
Stat. 134 (31 U. S. C. 691). Such assistance may ine nde 
detailing employees to the Board, one of whom may "ve 
as its Executive Officer, to perform such function: n- 
sistent with the purposes of this order, as the Board may 
assign to them. 

Sec. 4. The Psychological Strategy Board shall be 
abolished not later than sixty days after the date of this 
order and its outstanding affairs shall be wound up by 
the Operations Coordinating Board. 

Sec. 5. As used herein, the word “agency” may be con- 
strued to mean any instrumentality of the executive 
branch of the Government, including any executive 
department. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this order shall be construed either 
to confer upon the Board any function with respect to 
internal security or to in any manner abrogate or restrict 
any function vested by law in, or assigned pursuant to 
law to, any agency or head of agency (including the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization). 


D vy Mon hoor 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
September 2, 1953. 
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Department of State Announcement 


Department Circular 56 
Dated September 14 


SuspsectT: Arrangements and Procedures for Backstopping 
the Activities of the Operations Coordinating Board in 
the Department of State. 


1. The Operations Coordinating Board 


The Operations Coordinating Board has been established 
by Executive Order 10483 of September 2, 1953. The func- 
tions of the Board as set forth in section 2 of that order 
are: 


The Under Secretary of State will represent the Secre- 
tary of State on the Operations Coordinating Board and 
also serve as its Chairman. The Deputy Under Secre- 
tary (G) shall serve as alternate member on the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board. 


2. Departmental Arrangements 


a. It is necessary that Departmental arrangements for 
backstopping Ocs activities include provision for: 

1) effective support for the Department of State’s mem- 
ber on the Board; 

2) liaison with the Executive Officer and staff of the 
Board ; 

3) coordination of State’s operational planning re- 
sponsibilities ; and, 

4) timely and adequate progress reporting. 

b. To carry out the Department’s responsibilities the fol- 
lowing arrangements are hereby established : 

1) Operational planning within the Department will 
be the responsibility of the Bureau or Area of primary 
substantive concern. 

2) An Operations Coordinator, as a staff officer reporting 
to the Under Secretary, will, under his general leadership, 
provide coordination of operational planning in the De- 
partment. His functions will be to see that operational 
pians are adequate and consistent with national security 
policy and the related plans of other agencies, to follow 
up generally on the execution of these operational plans, 
ren to insure that progress reports are adequate and 
timely. 

3) The Operations Coordinator will serve as the normal 
channel of Departmental communication with the Execu- 
ats Officer and Staff of the Operations Coordinating 

oard. 

4) The Operations Coordinator will participate in the 
Secretary’s Staff Meetings and maintain close working 
relations with the Department’s member on the Nsc Plan- 
ning Board. 

5) To provide for full implementing responsibilities in 
the chain of command, the responsibilities of the Deputy 
Under Secretary (G) will include coordination of P (with 
respect to foreign information responsibilities) and 
S/MSA with operational planning. 

6) The Executive Secretariat will service the Operations 
Coordinating Board in consultation with the Operations 
Coordinator in such matters as the distribution of docu- 
ments, assignment of action responsibility, deadlines and 
follow up in the same manner as they now handle the 
National Security Council. 


3. Designation 


Mr. Walter A. Radius has been designated Operations 
Coordinator. ... 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1953, p. 366. 
*U. N. doc. A/2469. 

3U. N. doc. A/2476. 

* Not printed. 
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Communists Asked Again for Views 
on Time and Place for Conference 


Press release 507 dated Sept. 18 


Following is the text of a message which the 
US. Government has requested the Government 
of Sweden to transmit to the Chinese and North 
Korean Communists. The U.S. Government has 
handed copies of the message to the U.N. Secre- 
tary-General with the request that he circulate it 
to the members of the United Nations. 


The U.S. Government, acting under the au- 
thority of para aph 5 (B) of the United Nations 
General Assembly’s resolution 102 of August 28, 
1953.2 has noted (1) the communication of the 
Central People’s Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China dated 13 September 1953? ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in reply to our communication transmit- 
ted through the Swedish Government on Septem- 
ber 5, 1953; (2) the communication of the People’s 
Republic of North Korea dated September 14, 
1953* in reply to our communication dated Sep- 
tember 5, 1953,‘ likewise addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, each of which 
has been transmitted to the United States Govern- 
ment by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

The United States wishes to state as follows: 

1. It reminds the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China and the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of North Korea 
the date of the signing of the armistice agreement 
is July 27, 1953, and that according to the recom- 
mendation of paragraph 60 thereof, the political 
conference should be held before October 28, 1953. 

2. The resolutions already adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as to the composition of the con- 
ference speak for themselves and there is nothing 
further to add on that subject. We remind your 
governments again of the adoption by the General 
Assembly of A/Res/102, August 28, 1953, and 
section B, a copy of which was sent to each of your 
governments under date of August 28, 1953, by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

3. On behalf of the representatives of the mem- 
ber nations contributing armed forces to the Uni- 
fied Command of the United Nations, together 
with the Republic of Korea and, as stated in our 
communication to you of September 5, 1953, trans- 
mitted through the courtesy of the Government 
of Sweden, we are willing to have the political 
conference meet on October 15, 1953, at San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, or Geneva, Switzerland. We re- 
quest an early reply as to place and time acceptable 
to each of your governments since it is essential 
that preparations for the conference start im- 
mediately. 
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Reports of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


SIXTY-SEVENTH REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD 
APRIL 1-15, 1953! 


U.N. doc. 8/3084 
Dated August 21, 1953 


[Excerpts] 


I herewith submit report number 67 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
1-15 April 1953, inclusive. United Nations Command com- 
muniques numbers 1571-1585 provide detailed accounts 
of these operations. 

At a meeting of Liaison Officers on 1 April, in response 
to a query by the United Nations Command representa- 
tive, the Communists confirmed the continued existence 
of the branches of Communist prisoner of war camps one 
through six which was not clear from the Communist letter 
of 24 March 19538. Upon further questioning, the Com- 
munist Liaison Officer stated that there was no change in 
the location of the Communist collecting point at Suan. 

On 2 April 1953, the Communist Liaison Officer delivered 
to the United Nations Command Liaison Officer a reply’ 
to General Clark’s letter of 31 March 1953,’ agreeing to 
have Liaison Groups meet on 6 April to arrange for direct 
repatriation of sick and wounded captured personnel. 

On 5 April 1953 the United Nations Command Liaison 
Officer delivered a letter from General Clark acknowledg- 
ing the Communist letter of 2 April and requesting the 
Communists to furnish a detailed statement of suggestions 
on the implementation of the Chou En-lai proposal for 
study by the United Nations Command while sick and 
wounded personnel were being repatriated. The text of 
the letter follows: 

I appreciate the courtesy of your prompt reply to my 
letter of 31 March 1953 contained in your letter of 2 April 
1953, and have received the enclosed statements. I agree 


to the proposal that the Liaison Group of your side meet 
with the Liaison Group of our side at Panmunjom on 6 


April 1953 to arrange the matter of repatriation by both 


* Transmitted on Aug. 20 to the Secretary-General, for 
circulation to members of the Security Council, by the 
U.S. representative to the U.N. Text of the 50th report 
appears in the BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1952, p. 958; the 51st 
and 52d reports, Dec. 29, 1952, p. 1034; the 53d report, 
Jan. 26, 1953, p. 155; the 54th report, Feb. 9, 1953, p. 224; 
the 55th report, Feb. 16, 1953, p. 276; the 56th report, 
Mar. 2, 1953, p. 348; excerpts from the 57th, 58th, and 
59th reports, May 11, 1953, p. 690; and excerpts from the 
61st, 64th, and 65th reports, July 13, 1953, p. 50. The 60th, 
62d, and 63d reports were omitted from the BULLETIN, as 
was the 66th (U.N. doc. 8/3070 dated July 28, 1953). 

? BULLETIN of Apr. 20, 1953, p. 570. 

* Tbid., Apr. 13, 1953, p. 528. 
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sides of sick and wounded captured personnel. I suggest 
that the time of meeting be 1000 hours, if that is con- 
venient to your side, and that the details of the actual 
time be left to the Liaison Officers of both sides. 

At as early a date as possible, I request that your Liai- 
son Group furnish our Liaison Group with a detailed state- 
ment of suggestions on the implementation of the proposal 
for settling the entire question of repatriating prisoners 
of war as set forth in the statement of Foreign Minister 
Chou En-lai, and endorsed by Marshal Kim Il Sung, in 
order that it may be studied while reasonable settlement 
of the repatriation of sick and wounded is being effected. 


On 6 April 1953 the United Nations Command Liaison 
Group, headed by Rear Admiral John C. Daniel, United 
States Navy, met with the Communist Liaison Group led 
by Major General Lee Saig Jo, North Korean Peoples 
Army. After the United Nations Command Liaison 
Group presented a proposed agreement the Communists 
suggested that all sick and injured, including those eligible 
for accommodation in neutral countries be repatriated 
directly. 

On7 April the Communist Liaison Group agreed that the 
United Nations Command draft agreement for repatria- 
tion of sick and injured constituted a satisfactory basis 
for further discussion, and accepted a number of the 
specific points in the United Nations Command draft. The 
United Nations Command also agreed to repatriation of 
all sick and injured eligible for accommodation in a neu- 
tral country. 

On 8 April the Liaison Groups of both sides exchanged 
approximate overall figures of the sick and injured to be 
repatriated. The Communist figure of 600 included 450 
Koreans and 150 non-Koreans, but there was no break- 
down of the non-Korean group by nationalities. The 
United Nations Command submitted a figure of 5,800, con- 
sisting of 5,100 Koreans and 700 Chinese sick and wounded. 
Both sides then agreed that they would increase the 
numbers of their armed security personnel in the Pan- 
munjom conference site from fifteen to thirty during the 
repatriation of sick and injured.‘ 

On 10 April the Communist Liaison Group submitted 
a partial breakdown by nationalities of the 150 United 
Nations Command repatriates, and delivered a letter from 
the Communist Senior Delegate addressed to the United 
Nations Command Senior Delegate.’ 

On 11 April 1953 both Liaison Groups ratified the formal 
agreement for the repatriation of sick and injured, and the 





*For summaries of the Apr. 6, 7, and 8 meetings, see 
ibid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 570. 

*For text of Nam II’s letter, dated Apr. 9, see ibid., p. 
575. 
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United Nations Command again urged the broadest in- 
terpretation of the degree of sickness in determining the 
final number of captured personnel to be repatriated. The 
Communists replied by requesting an early meeting to 
determine the date for reopening full-scale Armistice 
Negotiations. The official text of the agreement signed 
by both sides is included here: 


AGREEMENT FOR THE REPATRIATION OF SICK 
AND INJURED CAPTURED PERSONNEL 


The Senior Member of the United Nations Command 
Liaison Group and the Senior Member of the Korean 
Peoples Army and the Chinese Peoples Volunteers Liaison 
Group, in order to effect the repatriation of sick and in- 
jured captured personnel in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 109 of the 1949 Geneva Convention Rela- 
tive to the Treatment of Prisoners of War, agree to the 
following : 


1. Repatriation shall be accomplished at Panmunjom. 

2. Repatriation shall commence at Panmunjom not 
later than ten (10) days after the signing of this agree- 
ment. 

3. a. The Korean Peoples Army and the Chinese Peoples 
Volunteers shall deliver sick and injured captured per- 
sonnel at the rate of approximately one hundred (100) 
per day until delivery of all sick and injured captured 
personnel to be repatriated by the Korean Peoples Army 
and the Chinese Peoples Volunteers is completed. The 
number of persons actually delivered each day shall be 
contingent upon the ability of the United Nations Com- 
mand to receive them, but delivery shall in any case be 
completed prior to the termination date of this agreement. 

3. b. The United Nations Command shall deliver sick 
and injured captured personnel at the rate of approxi- 
mately five hundred (500) per day until delivery of all 
sick and injured captured personnel to be repatriated by 
the United Nations Command is completed. The number 
of persons actually delivered each day shall be contingent 
upon the ability of the Korean Peoples Army and the 
Chinese Peoples Volunteers to receive them, but delivery 
shall in any case be completed prior to the termination 
date of this agreement. 

4. The United Nations Command shall deliver sick and 
injured captured personnel in groups of approximately 
twenty-five (25); the Korean Peoples Army and the 
Chinese Peoples Volunteers shall deliver sick and injured 
captured personnel in groups of approximately twenty- 
five (25). Each group shall be accompanied by rosters, 
prepared by nationality, to include: 

a. Name. 

b. Rank. 

c. Internment or military serial number. 

5. After each group of sick and injured captured per- 
sonnel is delivered and received, a representative of the 
receiving side shall sign the roster of the captured per- 
sonnel delivered as a receipt and shall return this to the 
delivering side. 

6. In order to insure that the sick and injured captured 
personnel of both sides are given maximum protection 
during the full period of repatriation, both sides agree 
to guarantee immunity from all attacks to all rail and 
motor movements carrying sick and injured captured per- 
sonnel to Kaesong and Munsan-ni, respectively, and thence 
through presently established immunity routes to Pan- 
munjom, subject to the following conditions: 


a. Movement of motor convoys to Kaesong and Mun- 
san-ni, respectively shall be restricted to daylight hours, 
and each convoy shall consist of not less than five (5) 
vehicles in close formation; except that north of Pan- 
munjom, because of actual conditions, the latter provi- 
sion shall apply only to the route from Pyongyang to 
Kaesong. 
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b. Each car in rail movements and each vehicle in 
motor convoys shall display clearly visible identification 
markings. 

ce. Each side, prior to the initial movement, shall pro- 
vide the Liaison Group of the other side with a detailed 
description of the markings utilized to identify motor 
convoys and rail movements. This shall include color, 
size and manner in which the markings will be displayed. 

d. Each side, prior to the initial movement, shall pro- 
vide the Liaison Group of the other side with the sites 
and markings of the bivouac areas and night stop-over 
locations for motor convoys. 

e. Each side shall inform the Liaison Group of the 
other side, twenty-four (24) hours in advance of each 
movement, of the selected route, number of cars in rail 
movement or number of vehicles in motor movement, 
and the estimated time of arrival at Kaesong or Mun- 
san-ni. 

f. Each side shall notify the Liaison Group of the 
other side, by the most expeditious means of communica- 
tions available, of the location of emergency stop-overs. 


7. During the period while sick and injured captured 
personnel are being repatriated through the Panmunjom 
conference site area, the October 22, 1951 Agreement 
Between Liaison Officers, with the exception of the part 
therein provided for in Paragraph 8 of this Agreement, 
shall continue in effect. Liaison Groups of both sides 
and their parties shall have free access to, and free move- 
ment within, the Panmunjom conference site area. The 
composition of each Liaison Group and its party shall 
be as determined by the Senior Member thereof; how- 
ever, in order to avoid congestion in the conference site 
area, the number of personnel of each side in the area, 
including captured personnel under its control, shall not 
exceed three hundred (300) persons at any one time. 
Each side shall transfer repatriated personnel out of the 
Panmunjom conference site area as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. 


8. During the period while sick and injured captured 
personnel are being repatriated through the Panmunjom 
conference site area, the armed military police of each 
side, who undertake to maintain order within the con- 
ference site area, shall be increased from the maximum 
number of fifteen (15), as provided for in the October 
22, 1951, Agreement Between Liaison Officers, to thirty 
(30). 

9. Other administrative details shall be mutually ar- 
ranged by officers designated by the Senior Member of 
the Liaison Group of each side. 

10. This agreement is effective when signed and will ter- 
minate twenty (20) days after the commencement of 
repatriation of sick and injured captured personnel at 
Panmunjom. 

Done at Panmunjom, Korea, this 11th day of April 
1953, in the English, Korean and Chinese languages, all 
texts being equally authentic. 


Lee Sang Cho 

Major General 

Korean Peoples Army 

Senior Member 

Korean Peoples Army and 

Chinese Peoples Volun- 
teers Liaison Group 


J. C. Daniel 

Rear Admiral 

United States Navy 
Senior Member 

United Nations Command 
Liaison Group 


On 12 April Staff Officers reached agreement on ad- 
ministrative details of the repatriation of sick and in- 
jured and set the commencement date for 20 April 1953. 
On 13 April the Communists submitted further informa- 
tion on the nationalities of United Nations Command 
non-Korean personnel to be repatriated without providing 
exact figures. Staff Officer meetings continued on 14 and 
15 April to establish detailed arrangements for the trans- 
portation and delivery of the sick and injured repatriates. 
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In the meantime, a reply to the Communist Senior Dele- 
gate’s letter of 9 April 1953 was being prepared by Lieu- 
tenant-General Harrison, the United Nations Command 
Senior Delegate, and early delivery to the Communists 
was planned. 

Following their well-established and familiar pattern 
of organized harassment and defiance of security per- 
sonnel, strongly Communistic prisoners of war in United 
Nations Command custody continued to create incidents 
during this period. In deliberate violation of standing 
instructions, prisoners continued their efforts to exchange 
notes between the various compounds, obviously to co- 
ordinate their harassing tactics. Attempts to enforce 
standing instructions resulted in assaults on security 
personnel in many cases, and generally were accompanied 
by shouted outbursts of defiance and mass chanting by 
prisoners in nearby compounds. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD 
APRIL 16-30, 1953 


U.N. doe. §/3000 
Dated September 2, 1953 ¢ 


[Excerpts] 


I herewith submit report number 68 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
16-30 April 1953, inclusive. United Nations Command 
communiques numbers 1586-1600 provide detailed ac- 
counts of these operations. 

On 17 April 1953 the United Nations Command Liaison 
Officer delivered to the Communists a letter from Lt. 
General Harrison, Senior United Nations Command Del- 
egate, addressed to the Senior Communist Delegate: ' 


On 18 April Lt. General William K. Harrison, Jr., Sen- 
ior United Nations Command Delegate to the armistice 
negotiations, returned to the Base Camp at Munsan-ni, 
and staff officers made final arrangements for the ex- 
change of sick and injured captured personnel. 

On 19 April the Liaison Group met in a brief session at 
which Rear Admiral Daniel proposed 23 April as the re- 
opening date for armistice negotiations. The Commu- 
nist proposed to meet two days later, on the 25th, and this 
date was accepted by the United Nations Command, In 
agreeing to the 25th April meeting, Rear Admiral Daniel 
reminded the Communist group that the United Nations 
Command was re-entering negotiations in the expecta- 
tion that Communist measures for the implementation 
of the Chou En-Lai proposal wouid be “along the rea- 
sonable and practical lines set forth in General Harrison’s 
letter of 16 April”. 





* Transmitted on Sept. 1. 
* BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 608. 
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The repatriation of sick and injured captured personnel 
commenced on schedule, and the first day’s delivery was 
effected without incident. The entire operation, con- 
ducted under Operation Plan “Little Switch”, continued 
smoothly until the 24th of April, at which time the Com- 
munists requested a Liaison Group meeting. In the 
session which followed, the Senior Member of the Com- 
munist Liaison Group requested postponement of the re- 
opening of plenary sessions between Main Delegations 
until the afternoon of Sunday, 26 April. The Senior 
Member of the United Nations Command Liaison Group 
agreed to the requested delay, and noted that the direct 
repatriation during hostilities of sick and injured cap- 
tured personnel should be a continuing process. 

On 26 April 1953 the Communist Duty Officer in Charge 
of repatriating United Nations Command personnel re- 
ported that the day’s delivery would complete the return 
of all sick and injured United Nations Command person- 
nel held by the Communists. In the afternoon the plenary 
sessions of the Main Delegations reconvened for the first 
time since 8 October 1952.* 


Giving broad and scrupulous interpretation to the 11 
April 1953 agreement for the repatriation of sick and in- 
jured personnel, the United Nations Command commenced 
delivery to the Communists on 20 April 1953 of those per- 
sonnel who were eligible and willing to return. With 
due regard for the safety, comfort and well being of the 
sick and injured personnel to be repatriated by the United 
Nations Command, detailed plans were implemented to 
ensure orderly and efficient delivery of 500 personnel per 
day. 

The main difficulties encountered in the deliveries were 
created, not by the multitude of logistical and adminis- 
trative problems normally attendant to such a move, but 
by the prisoners themselves. In the very early stages of 
the exchange, it was obvious that the prisoners were in- 
tent on embarrassing and harassing the United Nations 
Command to the very last—undoubtedly to impress their 
masters of their continued blind allegiance to the Com- 
munist cause. Comfort items were discarded; clean, new 
clothing was mutilated and cast aside; sitdown strikes 
were staged; food and medical attention were refused at 
the last minute. The prisoners could not conceal the 
evidences of first-class medical attention, nor their in- 
creased weight resulting from a balanced, full diet. The 
free world took note, and the United Nations Command, 
with patience and firmness, delivered the Communist sick 
and injured groups of about 500 per day precisely on 
schedule. By the end of the period, a total of 5,485 per- 
sonnel had been delivered to the Communists. 

Meanwhile, as the returning United Nations Command 
and Republic of Korea sick and injured personnel were 
processed, it became painfully evident that many of our 
more seriously sick and injured personnel would not be 
repatriated. Those sick and injured men remaining in 
North Korea will continue to suffer because of the thinly- 
veiled Communist attempt to capitalize on the propaganda 


*For summaries of the Apr. 26-30 sessions, see ibid., 
May 11, 1952, p. 687. 
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value of returning sick and wounded who might, at first 
glance, appear to have received relatively good medical 
treatment. The returning men themselves told a different 
story. 

With a terse announcement, the Communists stated 
they had completed, on 26 April 1953, their part of the 
exchange which returned to United Nations custody: 


me eis eal oii ed 149 
Ce tes nen So) i ey 64 
Ss ds. i dake ok oa 471 

pee Soe Ae PB ad a Le ee 684 


Leaflets were air-dropped over enemy airfields in North 
Korea offering asylum to enemy pilots who land their air- 
craft in the Republic of Korea. Similar announcements 
were made in radio broadcasts. The purpose of the of- 
fer was to intensify the atmosphere of suspicion and mis- 
trust in the Communist air forces, and thus compel the 
enemy to tighten his already stringent security measures, 
with resultant decrease in operational efficiency and low- 
ering of morale. The success of this announcement was 
made evident by the fact that no MIGs were in the air 
for several days and when they did reappear suffered 
heavy losses. 

In connexion with the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war, informational media directed to North 
Korea recounted the efforts taken through modern medi- 
cine to save the lives and restore the health of Communist 
prisoners in United Nations hands. Considerable em- 
phasis was placed on the humanitarian approach to this 
and other aspects of United Nations and United Nations 
Command activities. Particular emphasis was also given 
to this in radio broadcasts, with a number of commentary 
programmes devoted entirely to the success of the medical 
programme in United Nations Command prisoner of war 
camps. 

Radio broadcasts and news leaflets reiterated the de- 
termination of the United Nations Command to achieve a 
just and lasting peace in Korea. 

Because the United Nations action in Korea has impli- 
cations affecting the freedom of all people, assistance to 
the civil population of Korea provided by voluntary re- 
lief agencies is particularly effective in conveying the in- 
terest and support of the free people. Such contributions 
are of immeasurable value. The needs met by the vol- 
untary agencies generally have been for food, clothing 
and medical care. An example of such aid is the work 
being done by the American-Korean Foundation to help 
disabled persons. This group, in conjunction with the 
Republic of Korea Government, United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency and United Nations Command, ini- 
tiated a programme of voluntary assistance from the 
people of the United States in the rehabilitation of Korean 
disabled persons, both civilian and military, including 
medical, prostheses and training aspects. 
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SIXTY-NINTH REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD 
MAY 1-15, 1953 


U.N. doc. 8/3091 
Dated September 2, 1953 ® 


[Excerpts] 


I herewith submit report number 69 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
1-15 May 1953, inclusive. United Nations Command 
communiques numbers 1601-1615 provide detailed ac- 
counts of these operations. 

On the morning of 1 May the Liaison Groups met at 
Panmunjom. The Senior Member of the United Nations 
Command Liaison Group requested confirmation by the 
Communists of their 26 April announcement that they 
had completed direct repatriation of the sick and injured. 
The Communists confirmed their announcement, and 
stated that they had repatriated all sick and injured 
prisoners except those who were “not fit to travel because 
of their physical condition”. The United Nations Com- 
mand Senior Member then announced that the United 
Nations Command possessed evidence which proved that 
234 non-Korean and 141 Korean personnel, fully qualified 
and fit for return, were still being held by the Com- 
munists. He stated that under the circumstances, “the 
United Nations Command can have no choice but to 
question your sincerity with respect to reaching and carry- 
ing out agreements on broader questions confronting the 
armistice delegations”’. 

At the 1 May session of the main delegations, the 
United Nations Command Senior Delegate emphasized 
Communist failure to name a neutral nation. He pointed 
out that the Communist refusal to nominate a neutral na- 
tion was impeding any progress and creating suspicion 
as to Communist objectives. After the United Nations 
Command challenged the Communists to name their 
candidate for the neutral state, the meeting adjourned. 

When the plenary session opened on 2 May the Com- 
munists asked if the United Nations Command would 
consider sending non-repatriates to the member countries 
of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission (Sweden, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and Poland). They then 
falsely accused the United Nations Command of saying 
that an Asian neutral was not acceptable, and mentioned 
India, Burma, Indonesia and Pakistan as Asian neutrals. 
The United Nations Command Senior Delegate imme- 
diately set the record straight, and reminded the Com- 
munists of the United Nations Command position that 
neutral custody of non-repatriates should take place in 
Korea. He questioned the professed fear of the Commu- 
nists that the selection of a neutral State might prove 
embarrassing to the neutrals considered. He concluded 
by citing the pre-eminent qualifications of either Switzer- 
land or Sweden to perform the neutral State role, and 
again called upon the Communists to make their nom- 
ination. 

On 2 May 1953 the United Nations Command called a 
meeting of Liaison Groups at which the United Nations 
Command Senior Member announced that the 3 May de- 





*° Transmitted on Sept. 1. 
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livery would complete direct repatriation of sick and 
injured prisoners by the United Nations Command. He 
then reaffirmed that the United Nations Command pos- 
sessed indisputable evidence that the Communists were 
holding back at least 375 sick and injured prisoners who 
should have been repatriated, and urged their return 
prior to expiration of the 11 April Agreement on 9 May 
1953. 

On 3 May 1953 the United Nations Command completed 
direct repatriation of all sick and injured. Total deliv- 
eries by both sides are summarized in the following tables: 


SUMMARY OF DELIVERY OF UNITED NATIONS 
COMMAND PERSONNEL 


Ce RI ca do ic 149 19 litter cases 

aid aa lcniced inleadiociensd bakes 32 4 litter cases 

| AE ee yr eee 2 

a 6 2 litter cases 

i aa 1 

I ets cttineiddcicehcneded 5 2 litter cases 

ti shal a tebe 15 2 litter cases 

a 1 

pg RR NE IE ee a 1 

ER a eee pee 1 

Republic of Korea____---_---~-- 471 65 litter cases 
| eR ae a Rae! 684 94 litter cases 

SUMMARY OF DELIVERY OF COMMUNIST 
PERSONNEL 

Pe I ini cist erceeneerens 5, 194 234 litter cases 

SY aiiiccehe beibet hd dodncsce sca bakoecde 1, 030 105 litter cases 

Civilian Internees _.._.______ 446 18 litter cases 
EE RR AES es dee 6, 670 357 litter cases 


By giving the broadest possible interpretation to the 
11 April 1953 Agreement for this repatriation, the United 
Nations Command was able to return 870 persons more 
than the original estimate of 5,800. Careful checks were 
made until the very last shipment departed to insure 
that no eligible and willing prisoner was left behind. 

As the daily shipments to Panmunjom of Communist 
prisoners neared an end, there was no doubt that these 
repatriates were anxious to return to Communist con- 
trol in good grace. By refusing food and medical at- 
tention and by tearing and discarding new clothing, how- 
ever, these people succeeded only in creating more dis- 
comfort for themselves. No last minute efforts such as 
these could conceal the evidences of many months of 
humane treatment. 

As requested by the Communists there was no meeting 
on 3 May. On 4 May however, the main delegations re- 
sumed regular meetings. The Senior United Nations 
Command Delegate then stated that since the Communists 
had indicated that India, Burma, Indonesia and Pakistan 
were all acceptable neutrals the United Nations Command 
nominated Pakistan in order to obtain agreement on a 
custodial neutral. The Communists avoided making any 
reply, but kept insisting that the question of actually 
transporting non-repatriates to the neutral State must be 
settled first. 

At the 5 May meeting the United Nations Command 
Senior Delegate explained that many prisoners held by 
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the United Nations Command could not be transported 
to a neutral State without the use of force, and that the 
Communists should therefore stop advocating the re- 
moval of non-repatriates from Korea. The Communists 
then raised a number of questions concerning details of 
the custody of prisoners in Korea by a neutral nation. 
The United Nations Command Senior Delegate replied to 
the effect that the details could be worked out without 
difficulty. After again requesting the Communists to make 
their nomination, the United Nations Command asked the 
Communists to agree to one of the United Nations Com- 
mand nominees—Switzerland, Sweden, or Pakistan. 

On 6 May the United Nations Command again insisted 
that the Communists indicate whether or not they would 
agree to Pakistan as the neutral State. The Communists 
again refused to make any commitment. In reply to 
Communist questions the United Nations Command stated 
that discussion of details of neutral custody of prisoners 
would be premature until the neutral State had been 
agreed upon. The United Nations Command Senior Del- 
egate further stated that the practical way to handle Ko- 
rean non-repatriates would be to release them to civilian 
status immediately upon the effective date of the armi- 
stice. The Communists rejected this suggestion and in- 
sisted that all non-repatriates must be transported to the 
neutral State. 

On 7 May the Communists submitted a written eight 
point proposal agreeing that non-repatriated prisoners 
need not be removed from Korea, and suggesting a five 
nation Repatriation Commission consisting of Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and India to take 
custody of the non-repatriates in Korea. The United 
Nations Command requested a recess until 9 May in order 
to thoroughly study the new Communist proposal.” 

On 9 May the United Nations Command informed the 
Communists that their 7 May proposal provided a basis 
for discussion, but pointed out the many problems which 
joint custodianship would create. The Senior United 
Nations Command Delegate pointed out the problems of 
how Repatriation Commission decisions would be arrived 
at; language requirements; supply matters; how military 
forces would be provided; and other pertinent questions. 
The Communists noted these questions and the meeting 
adjourned. 

On 10 May the Communists furnished some replies to 
questions raised by the United Nations Command on 
the preceding day. They stated that all decisions should 
be by majority vote, and that any non-repatriates remain- 
ing at the end of neutral custody should be disposed of 
by the political conference. The United Nations Com- 
mand questioned the Communist assumption that very few 
non-repatriates would remain after “explanations” had 
been made, and presented further questions regarding 
joint custodianship. 

In the 11 May meeting the United Nations Command 
Senior Delegate stated that “reasonable answers” to 
United Nations Command questions would be necessary 
before the United Nations Command could determine 





* For summaries of the meetings of May 2, 4, 5, and 7, 
and text of the May 7 proposal, see BULLETIN of May 12, 
1953, p. 726. 
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whether the Communist eight-point proposal could re- 
sult in a “workable agreement’. Specifically, he asked 
for a Communist proposal regarding the ultimate dis- 
position of non-repatriates whose disposition could not 
be settled by the political conference, and stated that 
four months would be an unreasonably excessive period 
for “explanations”. He then repeated United Nations 
Command demands for more detailed information. 

On 12 May the United Nations Command Senior Dele- 
gate reminded the Communists of his earlier questions 
which the Communists had not yet answered. He pointed 
out that “there is no guarantee whatsoever that the 
political conference will be able to settle” the disposition 
of those prisoners who do not avail themselves of their 
right to be repatriated. He concluded by asking how 
the delegations could expect neutrals to accept responsi- 
bilities which were not clearly defined or understood by 
the delegations themselves. 

On 13 May the United Nations Command submitted a 
written twenty-six paragraph counterproposal ™ based on 
the Communist 7 May proposal. Under the terms of this 
United Nations Command offer, India would furnish all 
armed forces and operating personnel, operating under 
detailed terms of reference provided for guidance of the 
Custodial Commission. Korean non-repatriates would be 
released to civilian status on the date the armistice be- 
came effective. The Communists immediately indicated 
their disagreement. 

On 14 May the Communists completely rejected the 
United Nations Command 13 May proposal, stating that 
immediate release of Korean non-repatriates tended to 
overthrow the basis of the negotiations. The United Na- 
tions Command Senior Delegate pointed out that the Com- 
munists had established the precedent in this matter 
since they had unilaterally impressed 50,000 South Korean 
prisoners into war service in complete disregard for all 
international laws and customs. 

On 15 May the United Nations Command Senior Dele- 
gate stated that Communist objections to the United Na- 
tions Command proposal of 13 May were due to certain 
elements being “either misunderstood or deliberately mis- 
interpreted.” He then answered the major Communist 
objections as follows: 

1. The United Nations Command was not “unwilling 
to consider” withdrawing its forces more than two kil- 
ometers from prison camps. 

2. Security guards or operating personnel furnished by 
the detaining side would be under command of a senior 
Indian security officer. 

3. The United Nations Command proposal for India 
alone to provide armed forces was within Indian ca- 
pabilities and would greatly simplify custodial problems. 

4. Unanimous decisions by the Custodial Commission 
would protect the welfare of the non-repatriates and 
would be fair to both sides. 

The United Nations Command Senior Delegate then 
restated the United Nations Command position that the 
Armistice Agreement must provide for the final disposi- 
tion of all non-repatriates. He appraised Communist pro- 
posals as schemes for forcing return of unwilling pris- 


" Ibid., May 25, 1953, p. 755. 
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oners to Communist control, and stated that the United 
Nations Command proposal “is intended to avoid forced 
repatriation, to protect the human rights of the pris- 
oners, and to provide a custodial organization which will 
be able to execute its functions”. 

Back in the United Nations Command prisoner of war 
camps the hard core Communists continued their organ- 
ized efforts to flaunt United Nations Command authority. 
These prisoners were particularly active in Camp Num- 
ber One, Koje-do; they refused to obey orders, threw 
notes between compounds and assaulted their guards. 
There appeared, however, to be dissension among the 
prisoners themselves. Two men were killed by fellow 
captives in one compound; another was drowned. These 
facts add to the evidence that the Communist leaders in 
the prisoner of war compounds are working hard to main- 
tain undisputed control over their fellow prisoners. 


Following the resumption of formal armistice negotia- 
tions, United Nations Command leaflets and radio broad- 
casts continued to emphasize non-coercion of prisoners as 
a fundamental principle in any solution of the points re- 
maining in issue. The details of the United Nations Com- 
mand proposal presented on 18 May were widely publi- 
cized throughout Korea, to insure popular understand- 
ing of the concrete steps which the United Nations Com- 
mand is taking to hasten the restoration of peace with- 
out sacrificing the welfare of prisoners of war. During 
and after the exchange of sick and wounded captured 
personnel, information was released concerning the re- 
markable progress achieved in the United Nations Com- 
mand programme of medical treatment for captured per- 
sonnel. 


Soviet Attitude on Question of 
Missing World War I! Prisoners 


Statement by James C. Dunn’ 


When my Government, in concert with the Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and Australia, 
initiated the action in the Fifth Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly which resulted 
in the creation of this Commission, we did so in 
the belief that an impartial, international body 
such as this would be best suited to deal with this 
tragic problem of the millions of missing and un- 
accounted-for World War ITI prisoners and civil- 
jan detainees. Our decision to request the United 
Nations to seek a solution was reached following 
the failure of the Soviet Union to respond satis- 


1Made before the fourth session of the U.N. Ad Hoc 
Commission on Prisoners of War at Geneva on Sept. 11 
(press release 492). Mr. Dunn, who is U.S. Ambassador 
to Spain, was the U.S. representative to the session. 
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factorily to repeated diplomatic representations 
by the United Kingdom, France, and the United 
States in the case of missing German prisoners 
of war and by the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers in the case of missing Japanese 
soldiers and civilians. 

Today, 8 years after the end of World War II 
hostilities and over 2 years after the formation of 
this Commission, we are faced with the realization 
that, despite limited success, we are still a great 
way from a final and satisfactory resolution of 
this task. There still remain to be repatriated or 
accounted for hundreds of thousands of German, 
Japanese, and Italian prisoners of war, as well 
as smaller numbers from several other countries. 

During the course of the past sessions, and in 
the intervals between these meetings, representa- 
tives of these nations directly affected have pre- 
sented to the Commission impressive and detailed 
documentation to substantiate their claims con- 
cerning these missing individuals and have con- 
sulted with the Commission in an effort to expedite 
its work. The Governments have submitted data 
indicating that many thousands of these individ- 
uals are known to be alive. Thus, in the main, we 
are not dealing with rough estimates but rather 
with precise and verified statistics. 

But having mentioned statistics, I would hasten 
to add that the tragedy of the missing can never 
be considered in purely numerical terms. We are 
not concerned with cold statistics. We are dealing 
here with human beings—with fathers and 
brothers, with sons and daughters, with families 
who refuse to give up hope for the eventual return 
of their loved ones. It is only when we view this 
problem in terms of human grief and anxiety that 
we can fully appreciate its meaning to these 
nations. As U.S. Ambassador to Italy I was able 
to observe at first hand the impact of this tragedy 
on the Italian people. I know that their intense 
feelings are shared by all the peoples who have 
a vital stake in the ultimate success of the Com- 
mission’s efforts. 

In the face of all this personal suffering and 
frustration so much of which could have been 
alleviated, it is incomprehensible to the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States that the 
Soviet Union could have treated this issue with 
such callousness and with such complete contempt 
for civilized international practice. The Soviets 
have had a great deal to say recently concerning 
their desire to bring about an easing of interna- 
tional tension. I can think of no better manner in 
which to demonstrate their sincerity than to make 
an honest effort in the direction of a solution of 
this long-standing problem. Both President Ei- 
senhower and Secretary of State Dulles have cited 
the World War II prisoner-of-war issue as one 
which presents the U. S. S. R. with an excellent 
opportunity to confirm its avowed desire to con- 
tribute to the amelioration of international rela- 
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tions. By joining, even at this late date, in facili- 
tating the work of this Commission, the Soviet 
Union would not only assist in alleviating the 
mental anguish of thousands of bereaved families 
but, in the case of those prisoners who have died in 
the course of hostilities or during their captivity, 
it would bring to an end the dreadful uncertainty 
which preys upon the minds and hearts of their 
relatives. 

In calling upon the Soviet Union to give to all 
the German, Japanese, Italian, and other prisoners 
of war who came into its custody as a result of 
World War II an unrestricted opportunity of 
repatriation and fully to account for all such 
persons, the United Nations is not asking for the 
impossible. It is merely asking that the Soviet 
Union conform to an accepted principle of inter- 
national law as it has customarily been given effect 
by all civilized nations. Not only has the 
U. S. S. R. not given an accounting of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers and civilian de- 
tainees who have perished or are still in its cus- 
tody; it has allowed to go unanswered repeated 
requests for information concerning some thou- 
sands of German and Japanese prisoners whom it 
has admitted holding for sage criminal offenses 
or because of illness. 

What is the fate of these individuals? What 
are their names? For what crimes are they being 
held? By what judicial process, if any, were they 
convicted? What is the nature and duration of 
their sentences? When can their families ex- 
pect their release and repatriation? What is the 
state of health of those whom the Tass report of 
May 1950 described as too ill to be repatriated? 
These are completely reasonable questions to which 
simple humanity demands prompt and truthful 
answers. These answers are long overdue. 

In conclusion, I should like to express to each 
member of the Commission the sincere apprecia- 
tion of the Government and people of the United 
States for the conscientious and impartial man- 
ner in which you have endeavored to carry out 
your appointed task. We have never underes- 
timated the difficulties you have faced as you un- 
dertook to review and evaluate the information 
furnished by the interested governments and have 
sought to discover new approaches and devices 
for solving the humanitarian problem with which 
you have been confronted. Despite the great ob- 
stacles which have been placed in its way as a re- 
sult of Soviet failure to cooperate, the Commis- 
sion has made a laudable contribution to the efforts 
of the interested countries to determine the iden- 
tity and fate of their missing and unaccounted 
for nationals. Equally important, the Commis- 
sion has become a symbol of the continuing and 
active concern of all decent people for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of hapless human beings who 
are the victims of this tragic situation. 

It is the sincere hope of the Government of the 
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United States that the Commission will recognize 
the valuable service it has already rendered and 
will continue its efforts as long as the slightest 
hope for success remains. The vital concern of 
the Governments of Italy, Japan, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany in the continued existence 
of the Commission has been emphasized in the 
statements made by their representatives at eur- 
lier sessions. In the light of the repeated failures 
of the interested governments to obtain any ap- 
preciable satisfaction through direct negotiations 
with the Soviet Union, the Commission is viewed 
by thousands of affected families as their last re- 
sort. It is therefore of utmost importance that 
the United Nations continue its interest in this 
humanitarian problem until a satisfactory solu- 
tion has been achieved. You may be assured of 
the continued sympathy and cooperation of my 
Government as you work toward the realization 
of your objectives. 


Supplementary Agenda Items 
for 8th General Assembly’ 


U.N. doc. A/2443 
Dated Aug. 25, 1953 


1. Election of a member of the International Court of 
Justice to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Judge Sergei Aleksandrovich Golunsky 

2. Question of assistance to Libya: item proposed by 
the Economic and Social Council (Economic and Social 
Council resolution 493 (XVI) of 3 August 1953) 

3. Technical assistance in public administration: item 
proposed by the Economic and Social Council (Economic 
and Social Council resolution 492 B (XVI) of 4 August 
1953 ) 

4. Technical assistance in promoting and safeguarding 
the rights of women: item proposed by the Economic and 
Social Council (Economic and Social Council resolution 
504 J II (XVI) of 23 July 1953) 

5. Technical assistance in the fields of prevention of 
discrimination and protection of minorities : item proposed 
by the Economic and Social Council (Bconomic and So- 
cial Council resolution 502 G (XVI) of 3 August 1953) 

6. Invitation to non-member States to become Parties to 
the Convention on the Political Rights of Women: item 
proposed by the Economic and Social Council (Economic 
and Social Council resolution 504 E (XVI) of 23 July 
1953 ) 

7. Development of political rights of women in terri- 
tories where these rights are not fully enjoyed: item pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social Council (Bconomic and 
Social Council resolution 504 F (XVI) of 23 July 1953) 

8. Programme of concerted practical action in the social 
field of the United Nations and the specialized agencies: 
item proposed by the Economic and Social Council (Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 496 (XVI) of 31 July 
1953) 

9. Appeal to States to accelerate their ratifications or 
adherences to the Convention on the Prevention and Pun- 
ishment of the Crime of Genocide, and measures designed 
to ensure the widest possible diffusion of the nature, con- 
tents and purposes of the Convention: item proposed by 





For the provisional agenda list issued previously, see 
BULLETIN of Sept. 7, 1953, p. 326. 
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the Economic and Social Council (Economic and Socia] 
Council resolution 502 E (XVI) of 3 August 1953) 
10. Narcotic drugs: 
(a) Assumption by organs of the United Nations of 
functions and responsibilities assigned to them under 
the terms of the Protocol for limiting and regulating 
the cultivation of the poppy plant, the production of, 
international and wholesale trade in, and use of opium, 
1953, and of the financial burdens resulting therefrom: 
item proposed by the Economic and Social Council (Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 505 I (XVI) of 28 
July 1953) 

(b) Question of the remuneration of members of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Super- 
visory Body: item proposed by the Economic and Social 
Council (Economic and Social Council resolution 505 
F III (XVI) of 28 July 1953) 

11. Evidence of existence of forced labour: item pro- 
posed by the United States of America 

12. Preparatory work with regard to the possible hold- 
ing of a General Conference of the Members of the United 
Nations in accordance with Article 109 of the Charter: 
item proposed by the Netherlands 

13. Measures for the peaceful solution of the problem of 
prisoners of war: item proposed by the Secretary-General. 


U. S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


International Statistical Institute 


The Department of State announced on September 4 
(press release 478) that the United States would be rep- 
resented at the 28th session of the International Statisti- 
cal Institute, to meet at Rome September 6-12, 1953, by 
the following delegation: 


U. 8. Representatives 


Stuart A. Rice, Assistant Director for Statistical Stand- 
ards, Bureau of the Budget, chairman 

Charles A. Bicking, Chief, Design of Experiment Unit, 
Research and Development Division, Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, Department of the Army 

Joseph F. Cunningham, Assistant Director of Statistical 
Services, Department of the Air Force 

Calvert L. Dedrick, Coordinator of International Statis- 
tics, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 

W. Edwards Deming, Consultant, Office of Statistical 
Standards, Bureau of the Budget 

Grover W. Ensley, Staff Director, Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, United States Congress 

W. Duane Evans, Chief, Division of Interindustry Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor 

Frank R. Garfield, Adviser on Economic Research, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, Federal Reserve 
System 

William R. Pabst, Jr., Chief Statistician, Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Department of the Navy 

Samuel Weiss, Chief, Office of Statistical Standards, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 





FOREIGN SERVICE 








Recess Appointment 


The President on September 12 appointed Wiley T. 
Buchanan, Jr., to be Minister to Luxembourg. 
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American Republics 


PANAMA: Conversations concerning Panama Canal . 418 
Asia 
CHINA: Chinese representation in the U.N. (Dulles) . 412 
KOREA: 
Problems confronting the General Assembly at its 
eighth session (Murphy) ‘ 408 
Reports of U.N. Command operations in Korea - . 4233 
Australia 
ANZUS Council discusses een oa of Pacific 

area. . 414 
Communism 
Chinese representation in the U.N. (Dulles) . 412 
Communists asked again for views on time and place 

for conference (text of U.S. message) .. . 422 


Disarmament Commission 
Problems confronting the General Saeey at its 


eighth session (Murphy). . . 408 
Europe 
GERMANY: German debt agreements enterintoforce . 419 
ITALY: International Statistical Institute .. 430 
U.S.S.R.: Soviet attitude on ee of —" World 
War II prisoners (Dunn) . . 428 





| Check List of Department of State 
| Press Releases: September 14-18, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to September 14 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are nos. 478 of 
September 4; 484, 485, and 486 of September 9; 490 
and 491 of September 10; 492 and 496 of September 
11; 497 of September 12. 


No. Date Subject 
7495 9/14 Waugh attends Garr session 
4499 9/15 Gartr delegation 

500 9/15 German debt agreements 
4501 9/15 Deputy for political conference 
+502 9/16 Compensation claims 
7503 9/16 Smith: Unesco objectives 
504 9/16 German debt agreements 

505 9/17 Dulles: U.N. problems 
*506 9/18 Wells: Visit to Thailand 
507 9/18 Korean political conference 
*508 9/18 Portisch: Visit to U.S. 
4509 9/18 Waugh: Economic policy 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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grants and subsidies. A nv 1 
mendaticns for achieving this expansion are 
included in the survey. From the report: 
It is clear that we are now at & point where certain 
of public policy arc in the making. The ex- 
traordinary effort made by us and our alles to build 
wp & defense base has, of course, not ended ts 
increasingly clear that attention must now be given 
to long-terin ceonomic ey. ; 
term economic policy planning will, of 
course, Ro. isolated from political or military de- 
cisions. It will be based on . . . the need to main- 
tain the strength and gocd health of the combined 
economies of the free world. There is no reason 
fee! that this program cannot rr 
nomic conditions in Western Europe are not hopeless 
or even discouraging and, if political decisions are 
courageously wisely nade, we feel certain that 
these countries will enjoy increased prosperity. 


Private Investment Aid 

Extension of the Mutual Security Agency's 
“Contact Clearing House Service” has been 
announced as a further stimulus for private 
investment overseas. The service, which up 
to last month covered only Western Europe, 


now includes Msa's East 
as well as the Point Four countries under the 
State Department's Technical jon 
Administration. Through this arrangement, 
the Agency noted : 
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eignty of the Ethiopian crown.” ( 
ign . pan roves, a) ~ ~ THE NATION 
and Italian Somaliland became a 
AN. trust territory.) 
Satisfaction Expressed 
Last month the United States saluted the 
new federal relationship between Eritrea and 


iad of Eritrea now are in U 
nited Nations through the Federal Ethio- 
pian Government, adding: 
The United Nations can justly feel satisfaction at 
rkable fair solution to the 
, and at ering, the parties 
in bringing the Uni Nations decision to 
fruition. h United Nations action, and with the 
couperation of Ethiopia, and the people of Eritrea, 
and the United King:dom, this territorial settiement 
make a significant contribution to the peace, 
security and stability of East Africa. 
Admissions Deadlock 


The United States supported a five-nation 
Central American proposal app 
weck by the General Assembly for ending the 
deadlock over admission of new members to 
the United Nations. The last admission— 
indonesia—was 2 years ago. 
Under the proposed pian, a 19-nation 
group will st the question and report to 
the retary-General 2 months before the school boards for 
next session. Its problem is to find a way to 
bypass the Kremlin's Security Council veto 
which has blocked 14 countries from admis- 
sion for periods -- “P to 6 years: Italy, 
5 times; Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, and Cey- 
lon, 3 times each ; Austria and Fin:end, twice ; 
Japan, Cambodia, Vietnam, Laxs, Libya, 
the Republic of Korea, and Nepal, onc. 
the study plan, which was 
passed 48 to 5 (Soviet bloc) with 6 absten- 
tions, Sen. Alexander Wiley, U.S. representa- 
tive to the General Assembly, said: 
What we need is a careful, unhurried, objective ex- 
eroblem. We necd 
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